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Flowering Branch of Rose Acacia— See Page 569 

















562 [2] FARM AND ORCHARD 


Importanc dod Seed. ing growth. ‘The wood of all these varieties 
ce of G seems to be-quite hardy, and not subject 


———eEE ee to winterkilling. For an early winter set , 
The majority of farmers pay little or no of apples, I should want a barrel of Prin- 
attention to this matter until almost time Cé€SS Louise, followed by a Darrel of Fa- 


to sow or plant, and then #f they are not meuse, and later a barrel of Mcintosh. 
fortunate enough to be able to purchase ————__—_ 

from their neighbor, they are obliged to 
buy from a seedsman. It is a very diffi- 














No crop can be grown without 
Potash. Supply enough Potash and 


cult and expensive practice to depend on applied to either your profits will be large; without 
purchasing the proper variety and quality , Mhoals or Wagons seme The pa Potash your crop will be “scrubby.” 
2 fc c "Ce ¢ ar are > y - vu of ex em 
from this source, as farmers frequently or i lie sa ecuibagee thia thet. a eo , 2 
der a certain variety of seed and get an sold 820,000 Eleetrie Steel Wheels and 30. | ur books, telling about composition of 
a fb-# 000 Electric Handy Wagons. Wendie phate fertilizers best adapted for all crops, are Sree 
entirely different one. This and the danger J#m to titany wagom, ilustrated Catalog FREE, 66 alf Mirmess. : 


ef being supplied with new and. obnoxious Electric Wheel Co. 86, Quincy, Ills. 
weeds frequently found in wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, clover and in most of the vari- 
ous grass seeds are serious matters. eee Fe "Hose Culture—th ead. 
any instances farmers might select Guide to Rose Culture—the lead- 
ee : of iy far - ‘ith k ing Rose Catalogue of America—free 
seed from the crops of their farm with but on request. Deseribes 100 different ¥s- 
very little.extra cost of laber.. As for ex- 


rieties of roses—many rare kinds that 

ample, a certain field. of wheat might on roots. Describes all other desirable 

aver?e > é 4 i for s rhile flowers. Algo freeon request, sample 

the average be totally unfit for. seed, while copy of the leading Ploral Magazine= 
some parts of the field may be of very good “Success with Flowers.” 


93 Nassau St., New York 
cannot be had elsewhere. Allonown 
quality. By a little extra effort the seed DINGEE & CONARD 00. 


: WV eat Grove, Pas y s+ 2O 
may be selected from this small patch, pe ntheaertat 


threshed separately or stacked so as not . pn Aan I Ser le BE geht 
: _ ie JONES OF BINCHAMTON.,. N. Y. 


to be mixed with the remainder of the crop. 
TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest TREES OTHERS FA 1 ‘ 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experiencé, 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.¥. 


In some instances hand-picking and thresh- 
CASH FOR YOUR FARM 


ing with the old-time flail may establish a 
very profitable variety, which in a few 
years would furnish considerable seed. 

Residence or Business Property may be obtained through 
me. No matter where located. Se = \ gee irce and 
} WM 0st! and learn my successful } 





GERMAN KALI WORKS 






































After having a start with good seed the 
standard can be kept up by selecting the 
best land, properly preparing the seed bed 
and giving thorough cultivation. 

Since corn is grown soa extensively in 











Ill and the U §S, good seed corn is impor- | W. M. OSTRAND 

tant. Although the quality of corn grown : = i ER, 1215 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

may be very good, yet many farmers are Wormy Fruit and Leaf Bilght of Apples, ge 

cd planting inferior map ne without en ogg to ua eee ‘stabi’s Double HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 
linking of improving in any shape or Acting Excelsior Spraying Ou tin the : . 

form. It will cost no more to grow a good market. Thousands in use. Catalogue, describing pe conte . yore oe Ge ahi ae 
evi f an ts by . i oe all insects injurious to fruit, mail Free. Address | publishers by stating that they saw the adver 

ear of corn than a poor one. A good varie- WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. | tisen t in this i nal. 


ty will sell usually for several cents more 
per bu. Some farmers are of ‘the opinion 
that they must continually be changing 
seed, or else it will run out, as they term 
it. Should it do so, they may put the blame 
on themselves. My father has been grow- 
ing a certain variety of corn for about 30 
years. The quality is as good as ever. Much 
extra expense has been saved by his being 
able to select from oe grown crop. 


Good Apples for, Early Winter. 


E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 
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Our low prices and our Ten Days Trial plan are ‘forever 
in the way” of the local dealer, He doesn’t like us—naturally 
—because we let our customers take a vehicle and use it 10 
s before deciding whether they will keep it or not, 
because we sell you better goods for less money than he yor 
sibly can, There are two or three profits on the goods he sell 
the dealer’s, the jobber’s, the manufacturer’s. We make our own 
goods and add but one small profit. In style, finish and material 
you wont find the equal of our vehicles for the pee anywhere. 
Send for big, free catalogue and particulars of: our 10 days trial a5 
plan, We make harness too. 


KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 6O., Box 0, Kalamazoo, Mich 


















The Fameuse or Snow family is certain- 
ly one of the best to plant for early win- 
ter. You need, however, to add that Mc- 
Intosh Red, if carefully handled and stored, 
will keep in good condition until Mar, but 
it gradually loses flavor after Feb 1. A 














tree in full bearing is one of the hand- ot eee se = 
somest sights I ever saw. It averages ell , , ms 
about one-third larger than well-grown This : Q) The Reg ular Direct Factory Price 


Fameuse. In quality it is something re- } The Regular Direct Factory Price 


markable. Lovers of fine fruit will class Greatest 50m 

it at the head of all apples of the season. Value. = ula bee” 

Shiawassee was well described in your ar- p in allourline: Geacins 

, . ‘ N RyY~\ leat pp or duane top, 
eS <4 = 





ticle last month, excep PF: avor 
Fig all ogg cel .. hes at in flavor it L\ wool linea. Upholstery 
ranks decidedly elow Fameuse and Mc- — } all wool cloth or Ef leather; thousand mile axles; open head 


7 



















Intosh. It is one of the cleanest, smooth- Ae! springs; Bailey bo ps; quick shifting shaft coupler: painting— 
. é st, § plain black or tons guaranteed hick 

est, handsomest apples in existence. It : IS nove THESE PRICES!” 2 semaiete Wie 
bears annually, heavy crops; i i a- - 

mys . y CI pr indeed, is lia SS hc. co Pac —— Surrey . ; ieibb as odbeae 47.80, % 
ble to bear itself to death. The fruit begins Spring Wagon.. 32.50 0: SN i rita sekns sakinootel 9.0 ls 
to fall as soon as it colors perfectly, and All grades of vebiges an far 16:60 | Single Busity Harness..:.§ 4.25/45 

‘a ou 
keeps on falling. through Sept and Oct. If oun wi VEHICLE 9 .* never lc, bugay and surrey harnese—over 200 strles 
> +f N i 

there see any apples le ft in Dec they will wa nee p no LE AND HARNESS | CA at he Soe gavectinnune cette 
keep well in storage until Jan 15.- It takes CASH BUYERS’ UNION, (INC.)168 W. VAN BUREN ST., DEPT. M-42 CHICAGO, 
admirably in market. Owing to its tend- The First National Bank of Chicago vouches for our responsibility. 
ency to drop, I should grow the Shiawassee | eas . 
in sod. ‘ , a 









Bingle Strap 
Buggy Harness 
Price $7.95 





Your article does not mention another re- ; a 
markable member of the Fameuse family, You et the Profits 
which comes to us from Canada as Prin- 
cess Louise. While insects do not seriously Under our plan of selling carriages, buggies and harness, 
disturb either McIntosh or Shiawassee, they get the profits. The jobber and retailer are cut out. 
have a special fancy for Princess Louise. 
It is a Nov and Dec apple, and should be 
picked rather early from the trees. The 
color is alight yellow, with a strawberry 





















your choice from the biggest stock and fullest assort- 
ment. Our plan of 
Selling Carriages Direct 
insures “ay yy — your anew back if you are 
illustrated 


cheek. In flavor it surpasses anything dissa’ Our complete catalogue, ’ 
Ise 3 segs : showing many styles of h n erace oni. harness, robes, blankets 
else of the season: The growth of the tree ahd borse equipments, wit descriptions of each, mailed free. 


is upright, fairly spreading, and much like 
Shiawassee. McIntosh has more of a spread- 


Sia ceeties Solent aoa ceennns an. P. O Box 772, Columbus, 0. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 67 
Views About Orchard Cultivation. 


W. H, STOUT, SCHUYLKILL CO, PA. 





HE subject of orchard treat- 
ment is one having advo- 
cates for and against cul- 
tivation. It is largely a 
matter of soil characteris- 
tics. The slope and depth 
of soil must be considered. 
Where a soil is but 15 in 

underlaid by hardpan or bedrock, 





deep, 
there is not much chance to hold fertility 


and moisture. If the depth is 30 in or more 
the holding capacity is largely increased. 

The soils of the Devonian and the Silurian 
formations are quite shallow in many 
places. The limestone is commonly deep, 
the granite and mica schists rich in potash, 
and the drift formation various depths, but 
in many sections deep and rich in fertility, 
so that trees will usually be thrifty and 
productive, regardless of treatment. If 
an orchard is on a slope where a cultivated 
soil washes badly, it would not be advisable 
to follow clean cultivation altogether. Sur- 
face manuring might be practiced to main- 
tain sufficient fertility for the trees to make 
an annual growth of 8 to 12 in. 

The difference in growth and productive- 
ness is largely in favor of manure and 
cultivation. On rather poor soil I have 
trees 22 years old as large and more pro- 
ductive than others nearby more than 40 
years old, not so well cared for. 

It may also be questioned whether or 
not rapid growth of fruit under cultivation 
hastens maturity, so that it is more liable 
to drop early, or necessitate earlier picking 
than where the trees are not stimulated by 
cultivation. There is no doubt but that 
fruit produced by 
cultivation and fer- 
tilization is finer in 
appearance and of 
better quality than 
that produced by the 
common practice of 
giving trees little or 
no care. 


Irrigation in Humid 
Climates--Il. 
PROF F. H. KING, WIS. 











When the influence 
of irrigation on the 


yields of higher- 
priced crops like the 
small fruits and 


market gardening is 
considered, I believe 
there can be no ques- 
tion of the commer- 
cial advamtage of 
supplementary irri- 
gation where the wa- 
ter may be handled 
at a moderate cost. 
At our station, Prof 


Goff found as a 
mean of two years 
that irrigation in- 


creased the yield of” 


strawberries 5539 
boxes per acre, the 
yields standing 7800 


to 2261. The value of 
the increased crop at 
Be per box would be 
$276.95. 

Prof Voorhees in 
N J has shown that 
irrigation 


great future. 


the of 





a characteristic woolly coat. 


For Week Ending April 20, 1901 


in that state resulted in 
"98 and ’99 in a mean gain of 1008 
qts per acre, raspberries made a gain 
of 329 qts and currants from young bushes 
a gain of 311 qts. He estimated, from the 
recorded mean yields of the state and the 
results of the trials made, a gain in money 
value per acre of $62.91 for blackberries, 
33 for raspberries, 42.60 for currants, 19.24 
for cabbages, with a cost of 2.50 for apply- 
ing water, 13 for tomatoes, 25 for water- 
melons and 43.68 for sweet potatoes. In 
the case of ordinary potatoes, he shows a 
gain of 36 per cent, which on the basis of 
our unirrigated yields, would mean a gain 
of 102 bu per acre and at 20c p bu $20.40. 
RAIN DISTRIBUTION IN THE EAST. 

It is not so much a deficiency of rain- 
fall in the eastern U S§S as it is unfavorable 
distribution that so often gives too little 
soil moisture for large yields. All crops 
as they are coming into bloom and are de- 
veloping fruit, use water at much more 
than the average rate and it is a deficiency 
of moisture at this time which so greatly 
cuts down the yields. There are three 
weeks in the fruiting stage of the corn 
when each well developed plant needs an 
average of 2.869 Ibs of water daily, which 
means 1.3 acre-inches per week. With this 
enormous draft upon the soil moisture it 
can readily be understood that more thar 
10 days without effective rains at this criti- 
cal period may easily render a soil too dry 
for maximum rate of development. 

WHEN IRRIGATION IS MOST VALUABLE. 

In our field studies past season we have 
demonstrated that corn, oats, clover and 
alfalfa so much reduce the nitrates in the 
soil from which their nitrogen supply is 


blackberries 


No 36 


derived that as early as the first of July 
the surface foot contains a mean of less 
than 20 lbs per acre. From this time to 
the end of the growing season these low 
amounts were maintained, the crops taking 
up the nitrates just as rapidly as they 
could be produced. Now since an abun- 
dance of soil moisture and good tilth are 
prime requirements for the development of 
available nitrogen, it is clear that a de- 
ficiency at any time between July and Sept 
must lessen the yield by lessening the rate 
of nitrate development and that the pre- 
vention of this occurrence by supplementary 
irrigation must tend to maintain a high 
average. The case is rendered still more 
critical by the fact that when the amount 
of soil moisture is drawn down very low 
the rate at which it can travel through 
the soil by capillarity to reach the roots 
is so much reduced by relatively greater 
friction that growth must slow down be- 
cause the water cannot move rapidly 
enough to meet the needs. 

It must be remembered also that the rains 
are never as effective after the soil has 
once been permitted to become too dry for 
the reason that water is retained so close to 
the surface that it does not reach the roots 
and a very large per cent of it is returned 
at once to the atmosphere through evapora- 
tion from the soil. In Wis, the rainfall of 
June, July and Aug averages more than 12 
in and yet a second crop of hay without 
irrigation is a very rare possibility, chiefly 
because the first crop so thoroughly dries 
the surface soil that future rains are largely 
retained by it and returned to the atmos- 
phere without helping the crop or assist- 
ing in developing plant food. There may 
often be moisture enough in the second 

and third foot so 





ee 





that a small supple- 
mentary irrigation 
puts the soil in 
prime condition and 
hence a compara- 
tively small cost, 
when compared with 
the demands of the 
arid regions, insures 
a second and a third 
crop of hay. [First 
portion of this valu- 
able article was 
printed in American 
Agriculturist Mar 2.] 


CEE RR OS ae 

Protecting Amer- 
can Cattle—On ac- 
count of the exist- 
ence of rinderpest in 
the Philippine isl- 
ands, Sec Wilson has 
taken steps to pre- 
vent the introduction 
of this disease into 
the Hawaiian islands 
and the U § by ani- 
mals brought on govt 
transports. He di- 
rects that special 
precautions be taken 
on the Pacific coast. 





* 








GALLOWAY CALF, PERFECTION OF WEAVERTREE, AT THE CHICAGO SHOW 


Among the many excellent animals at the late international stock exhibition at 
Chicago, one of the most attractive polled calves was Perfection of Weavertree 15983, 
a young Galloway, calved Jan 3, ’00, and owned by Ed Paul of Minn. 
He is exceptionally fortunate in breeding and in individuality. He has 
His hair is exceptionally long and curly. 
very short and his body compact, and although he has a barrel of considerable 
length, his back is straight and he has a low-down and blocky appearance. 
an exceptionally well-formed head and the width between his eyes is about as great 
as the distance from the line between the eyes to the point of his nose. 


This plague is the 
great enemy c* cat- 
tle in oriental coun- 
tries and frequently 
sweeps over Europe, 
destroying nearly all 
bovine animals. It 
has attracted special 
attention during the 
past 2 or 3 yrs by its 
ravages in Africa. 


This calf has a 
His legs are 


He has 
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564 
Culture of Vetch and Soil Inoculation. 


_ F, LAMSON-SCRIBNER, U S DEPT AGRI. 


In our investigations concerning the agri- 
cultural resources of the south, I have seen 
some strong statements made concerning 
the value of the vetch as a plant to reclaim 
worn-out lands and keep up the fertility of 
those not worn out. I have been informed 
that it is easier to establish than crimson 
clover, that it can resist cold better, that 
it can be cut when half the seed is ripe, 
used for hay, and the shattered seed will 
come up in the fall after a crop of corn or 
peas. If these statements are true, I should 
like to know what are the northern limits 
in which they do hold, and what is the 
northern limit of the usefulness of the 
vetch in any particular. Has there been 
any practical use made of the system of 
inoculation of the land to increase the stand 
of vetch, crimson clover or other legumes? 
Is the process at all necessary for the com- 
mon cowpea?—{[J. Russell Smith, Isthmian 
Canal Com. 

There are a number of vetches which 
have been introduced into cultivation, but 





HAIRY OR SAND VETCH. 


the hairy vetch appears to be the most 
promising of them all, and by some is even 
regarded as one of the best fodder crops 
which has been brought into the U § in 
recent years. It withstands extremes of 
temperature and drouth better than al- 
most any other forage plant with which we 
are familiar. It is now largely cultivated 
in some of the gulf states and grows with 
equal success in Minn and Neb. In the 
vicinity of Washington, D C, it continues 
green throughout the winter and is one of 
the earliest of the legumes to begin growth 
in the spring. On good soil the branching 
stems will attain a length of 8 or 10 ft, be- 
ing leafy and tender throughout. It is usu- 
ally sown with some grain like oats or rye 
in winter to raise it from the ground, and 
combined with these grains it makes most 
excellent hay. The plot on the grounds of 
the dept of agri at Washington was sown 
in the spring of ’96, and the ground is still 
covered with the plants, although they have 
never been reseeded, the continued growth 
being the result of volunteer seeding. The 
seed may be sown either broadcast or witha 
drill, the amount usually recommended be- 
ing from 1 to 1% bu of seed per acre. 

The practical value of inoculating the 
land with nitrogen-producing bacteria has 
been fully demonstrated by some of the 
exper stas, notably those of Ala and §S C. 
It has been found possible to inoculate the 
land by mixing or rolling clover seed or seed 
of other leguminous crops with soil taken 
from fiela€s already known to contain these 
bacteria. The method of soil inoculation 
by the use of nitrogen is well known and 
the value of its use in growing the various 


STAPLE AND SPECIAL CROPS 


vetches and clovers has been clearly shown 
in reports of the exper stas and scientific 
jcurnals. 





Sunflowers as a Money Crop. 





Almost every season the question of 
planting sunflowers is discussed prominent- 
ly in almost all the corn growing states. 
The farmers in a general way have an idea 
that they can be grown with profit. Wheth- 
er it will pay a corn belt farmer to plant 
sunflower seed depends largely upon his lo- 
cation and the possibility of a market. The 
chief value of this crop is the oil which is 
extracted from the seed. In many respects 
it is like olive oil and is suitable for table 
use. Then, too, the cake left after the ex- 
traction of the oil is rich in nitrogen and 
consequently valuable as a stock food. It 
is very palatable and eaten readiiy by all 
kinds of stock. The branches and leaves of 
the sunflower are occasionally used for feed, 
but are not eaten nearly so readily as many 
other crops. The seed can occasionally be 
disposed of to dealers of flax seed in the 
large cities. If growersewil! write to such 
dealers before the season opens and ar- 
range for a sale of the seed after it has 
been grown, they can then tell whether 
it will pay to try a limited area. 

The cultivation in a general way resem- 
bles that of ordinary Indian corn. The soil 
best adapted is a deep black loam, rich in 
plant food. If the soil is not rich it should 
be fertilized with a liberal application of 
barnyard manure, and in some cases com- 
mercial fertilizers. Prepare the soil by 
plowing carefully and pulverizing  thor- 
oughly, then plant the seed in rows about 
3% ft apart, planning to get a healthy 
plant about every 10 or 12 in. If the seed 
is planted thicker than this the young 
plants must be thinned out before they are 


-6 in high. The seeds are good-sized and 


require an abundance of moisture for 
prompt germination: It is desirable, there- 
fore, to cover them with 2% or 3 in of soil. 
If, however, the land is heavy clay, they 
must not be planted very deep, say 1% to 2 
inches. 

The young plants withstand frost fairly 
well, consequently the seed should be plant- 
ed as early as possible in spring. Keep the 
ground in good tilth during the season, The 
culture given to ordinary Indian corn will 
answer for sunflowers and the same imple- 
ments may be used. Keep the ground free 
from weeds and cultivate whenever a crust 
forms after a rain. For producing the 
largest amount of seed it is best to permit 
only one to three heads to develop on each 
stalk. Remove the others soon after the 
start. 

As stated above, there is no regular mar- 
ket for this seed, consequently it will not 
be advisable for very many farmers to try 
cultivating sunflowers. In many localities 
there is strong desire to experiment with 
new crops; sunflowers answer very well 
for this and if the seed cannot he sold it 
is first-class feed for poultry and can be 
ground, mixed with other grains and fed 
to farm stock. 





Growing Cauliflower fer Market. 


*c, L. ALLEN. 





Cauliflower as a market crop is rapidly 
increasing in importance. Its culture does 
not essentially differ in general from that 
of cabbage. The soil is prepared in the 
same manner, the seed is sown and the 
plants are set in the same way. But the 
culture usually given the cabbage is not 
sufficient for the cauliflower, which insists 
on thorough tillage and liberal treatment 
as regards manure, and will not tolerate 
neglect in any respect. On L I, which is 
a congenial home for the cauliflower, the 
seed is sown at intervals from May 1 to 
June 15.. The farmers usually make three 





*From advance sheets. of C. L. Allen’s 
book entitled “Cabbage, Cauliflower and 
Allied Vegetahles-” - 








sowings, intended for an early, an interme- 
diate and a late crop. 

There is no crop about which there is 
so much uncertainty; no calculation can be 
made as to the time of sowing the seed, 
or in setting the plants, that will insure 
success. ‘The early, the intermediate and 
the late plantings are, in turn, profitable. 
Hence the necessity of a series of plant- 
ings, one of which will almost invariably 
succeed. 

The character of the soil has generally 
been supposed to be of the greatest impor- 
tance in the cultivation of this crop; a 
heavy loam with a gravelly subsoil being 
considered the most favorable. But recent 
developments have shown most conclusive- 
ly that the condition of the soil is a more 
important matter, and that climatic influ- 
encés have more to do with success or fail- 
ure than either. New ground, or rather 
sod ground, can always be more surely de- 
pended upon for a crop, than to let it follow 
some other. 

Cauliflower is more sensitive to checks in 
its various stages of growth than cabbage. 
In the seed bed, a strong sturdy growth 
should be encouraged rather than a rapid 
one. It is a mistake to make the seed bed 
too rich. It is better to start the plants 
in a poor soil and transfer them to a richer 
one. The most important part of cauliflow- 
er cultivation is the growing of the plants. 

As soon as the second leaves are % in 
long, the plants should be pricked out into 
finely-prepared soil. Again, when the third 
pair of leaves is 1 in long, they should be 
again pricked out. Set the plants 1 in apart 
each way in shallow boxes, water thor- 
oughly as soon as each box is filled, and let 
them grow until the proper time for set- 
ting in the field. This will secure almost 
absolute success. 





In the Formalin Treatment for potato 
scab 1 pt formalin is added to 30 gals 
water, or % pt to 15 gals according ta 
amount of seed to be treated. The tubers 
are immersed in this for two hours. For- 
malin is probably not yet generally kept 
in stock by druggists, but can readily be 
obtained through them. It is impossible to 
state exact cost, but it ought to be 
obtained for 80c per pt or less. It is rather 
more expensive than corrosive sublimate. 
Its advantages are that it is not so violent 
a poison as corrosive sublimate and is not 
so likely to injure the potatoes. Full 
strength formalin is very irritating to the 
eyes and nose and would cause _ serious 
trouble if taken internally. Until it is di- 
luted it should be handled with caution. 
{H. H. Lamson, N H Exper Sta. 





How to Plant Ginseng Seed—After thor- 
oughly preparing the ground, level off the 
bed. Take a board 6 in wide, half an inch 
thick and half as long as the bed is wide. 
Bevel one side to a sharp edge. Insert 
the beveled edge in the bed at intervals of 
three or four inches, one inch deep, forming 
rows across the bed. Sow seed by hand in 
rows one inch apart. To cover the seed 
draw the board across the rows. Should 
the ground be very dry at the time of sow- 
ing, dampen it before inserting the board. 
After the seed is planted, firm the soil by 
rolling. Ginseng seed can be drilled in 
with a garden drill, but at the present 
price of seed of $25 per Ib, it is better to 
drop it by hand one seed at a time.—[John 
Fraser, Washington Co, N Y. 





Redtop does best in low, wet lands. The 
hay, while not entirely satisfactory, is eaten 
quite readily by all kinds of farm stock. 
It will grow on wet, soggy lands where 
timothy and clover do not flourish. Farm- 
ers having soil of this character’ should 
try redtop. Sow the seed in the spring as 
soon as the ground is in entirely good 
working condition at the rate of 15 lbs of 
clear seed. per acre. 





Roll Meadows and new seeding that have 
been badly heaved bythe frost, weighting 
the roller moderately heavy. 





Culture and Fertilization of Rhubarb. 


*J. E, MORSE, MICHIGAN, 





The cultivation is the same for all meth- 
ods of growing. The ideal soil is a heavy, 


sandy or clay loam, naturally cool and 
moist, yet having good drainage. Heavy 
soils should be worked deeply, subsoiling 


in clay if possible. Light sandy or gravel- 
ly soil, less’ deeply, leaving the founda- 
tion more firm to better hold the moisture. 
In any case, fertilize without stint. 

An effort should be to get a stock of 
thrifty, vigorous roots in the shortest pos- 
sible time. This result will be gained by 
propagation provided a stock of old roots 
are at hand from which to propagate. The 
work should be done with a sharp spade 
or long, heavy bladed knife. The clumps, 
owing to size, are divided into two, three 
or more sections, taking care not to disturb 
the crowns or eyes and making sure that 
each section has one or more eyes. Trim 
up nicely, carefully removing all broken or 
mangled portions of the roots, leaving, of 
course, as much root as possible. 

Plants for setting may be obtained from 
any of the reliable seed or nursery men; 
and will well repay the cost. Time is 
money, in getting established in the work, 
and they will save from one to two years’ 
time over plants from the seed. Growing 
from the seed is also recommended in addi- 
tion to the work of propagating. However, 
rhubarb seed with the exception of May- 
att’s Victoria cannot be relied upon to re- 
produce its own. 

The seed is sown in hotbeds early in the 
spring, in drills 4 to 6 in apart, or in the 
open ground as early as weather will per- 
mit in rows 12 or 15 in apart. When the 
plants are well up and somewhat estab- 
lished, thin to 3 or 4 in in the row. When 
six or eight weeks old transplant 12 to 15 
in apart in the rows. If sown in the open 
ground, thin out the rows to the proper 
distance, using the plants thus removed 
for other rows. Thorough tillage must be 
kept up the entire season through to give 
all the growth possible. The following 
spring, transplant into permanent rows 4 
to 5 ft apart. 

Light sandy or gravelly soils require spe- 
cial treatment, or if naturally lacking in 
essential elements they must be supplied. 
In such soils the one property very liable 
to be conspicuous on account of its absence 
is humus or decayed vegetable matter. 
While indispensable to the best results for 
all crops it is especially so for rhubarb. 
Red or crimson clover, cowpeas and like 
crops if plowed under will furnish this 
element in abundance. A serious lack in all 
the lighter soils is adhesion; a something, 
so to speak, which will bind and hold to- 
gether the particles of soil, rendering them, 
as a whole, less sensitive to the action of 
heat and drouth. The agencies best adapt- 
ed to this work are air-slaked lime, wood 
ashes, either leached or unleached, swamp 
muck and marl. These applied in large 
amounts, preferably as a top-dressing to be 
worked into the soil, will many times repay 
the cost and labor of applying. 





Comparative Tests of Butter Fat. 


G. B. WHEELER, HAMBLEN CO, TENN. 





The standard method of determining the 
butter making capacity of a cow is by the 
use of the Babcock test and scales. I 
wanted to know how near this test coincid- 
ed with the actual yjeld from the churn. 
To ascertain this I made the following ex- 
periment: Seventeen gallons milk were 
mixed together in a vat, so that a correct 
sample might be taken. Each of the du- 
plicate samples showed 4% by the Babcock 
machine. 

The milk was then run through a separa- 
tor, and the butter, from the resulting 
cream, weighed 6 lbs 10 oz when molded 
and ready for market. The estimated 





*From advance proofs of The New Rhu- 
barb Culture, published by Orange Judd 
Company. 





FIELD AND BARN 


yield according to the Babcock method 
would be the weight of the milk, 144.5 Ibs, 
counting 8.5 lbs per gal, multiplied by 4%, 
equals 5.78 lbs pure butter fat, which plus 
1-6 to bring it to the butter equivalent, 
gives 6 Ibs 15 oz. Thus we find that 5 oz 
have been lost in the skim and buttermilk. 


Experience with Teosinte. 








At Cornell univ for several years past 
teosinte has invariably failed to give as 
good results as where Indian corn was 
used. Teosinte seems to be _ especially 
adapted to those localities where, owing 
to dry weather, corn will not grow. Where 
corn will thrive it is utterly useless for the 
American farmer to look for any plant to 
take its place, 

Teosinte furnishes a large amount of 
leaf, and if the season is favorable, may 
be cut a second time. But in our expe- 
rience with the plant we recommend that 
farmers grow it only in an experimental 
way and not with the idea of displacing 
corn.—[L. A. Clinton, Cornell Univ. 





When Sawing Wood it is a matter of 
-considerable work to get out the pieces, 
mortise and fit them together to make an 
ordinary sawhorse. The one shown in the 





A QUICKLY-MADE SAW HORSE. 


cut can be built in 20 minutes if one has 
some strips of hardwood board at hand of 
the proper width. The cress pieces are 
firmly nailed together and six strips of the 
same board put on to strengthen and hold 
the ends in place. Such a horse will prove 
very rigid and serviceable.—[W. D. 


Angora Goats—J. T. F., Tenn: Write to 
the secretary of agriculture, -Washington, 


D C, and ask for bulletin on Angora goats. 


Interest—-Subscriber (Vt): A note bears 
interest from the date of making it. 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval Cream: 
Separators have ever 
been the best of separators. 
They were the original and 
have led in every stage of 
development. The“ Alpha” 
disc invention is restricted 
by patents to the De Laval 
machines only. The 20TH 
CENTURY improvements 
give them still greater ca- 
pacity and efficiency. They 
are aS much superior to 
the best of other separa- 
tors as such machines are 
to setting methods. 

All sizes, styles and prices 

—$50.- to $800.- 
Send for new “20TH CenTURY” catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Rawporen & Canat Srs., 74 Cortianot Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 














ed SPECIAL PRICES v2; Daye 


Trial. Guaranteed. 
: and Combination — 


SCALE CO., 
105 Coatral St, 
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Sharples Tubular’ 


FARM 


The Wonder of the New Cent 
in? “Separator adv: 


construction, 
Ph, a a ri Sharples Separa- 
ve always been, these Tubue 
ahead and 
competi- 


a 


i machines are far 
completely distance every 


tor. They are worth touble’ the mo; 
use guaranteed under usual condi- 
ene to produce enough more batter 


n the best competing separator to 
pay fully six per cent interest on the 
whole frst cost of the 
machine. 

We absolutely warrant 
it and give free trial te 
prove it. 


Our factory is ru 
ning doubie turn, one 
y and one 
‘or the dairy- 
man who 4 this ma- 
chine ba, 
In ad ray te 
more butter it is High 
running. A 600 lbs per 
hour Tubular turnsas 
easily as @ previous300 
lbs per hour machine 
No sto bother 
with and get out 
of order, no com- 


and catalog No 100, tree 
Sharples Co,, 
Chicago, Ills, 





it Will Cost 
You Nothing 


ae, to skim all your milk 
—— for ten days with the 





You may have one absolutely with- 
out cost (you'll be under no obliga- 
tion to buy) to thoroughly test for ten 
days. Return it if you're: not satis- 
fied that it’s the most profitable 
machine to buy. Write now. 


National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 





A Milk .Cooler 


r cooling milk qu 
Just after a se from Foye 4 cow. 
6 oO every 
Fticle o itto the alr, thus ccoling 
itand driving out all bad odors 
and scm which pea very 
quickly and reduce 











uicker and better than _, other, Ser 
catalogue of Farm and Dairy su 


» Manfr., Box 44. “Cortiand, 








MENGEL Corn Planters 
Something new. Ad- 
justable holes in ——— plate. Corn 
tivators, plows, steel 
‘collars, mowers, rakes, 
tedders, feed cut- 
ters, feed mills, corn 
5 shellers, wood saws. 
Engines 3 to £5 h.p. 
mounted or etation- 
ary. Horse powers 
and separators, 


THE MESSINCER MFC. CO., Tatamy, Pa, 











Catalogue 
free. 
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Status of Corn Beit Cattle Feeding. 


Ey. E. CHESTER, CHAMPAIGN CO, ILL. 





The editor exacted from me a promise 
to write my views on cattle feeding. I 


confess in the beginning I am puzzled with 
the situation. When corn was worth léc 
per bu, and I could buy good steers at $4.50 
per 100 Ibs, and sell fat at home for $5, 
I knew I was doubling the price of corn. 
When the price of corn was 30c and the 
price of stockers and fat steers about the 
same, I continued the business, because I 
had the corn, the grass, the feed yards and 
the sheds. Now corn is worth 40c and I 
have the stock steers on my hands I am 
compelled to continue to feed even if I 
do not get the worth of my corn. Believing 
that every farm animal should be fully 
matured and in good condition for market 
before he is sold, I cannot think of parting 
with the calves and yearlings on hand in 
their present condition, and going out of 
the business. When I am out and my blue 
grass, timothy and clover pastures are in 
corn, I might wish to be back in the ranks 
of cattle growers and cattle feeders again, 
for reasons of profit, usefulness of the pres- 
ent equipment and for the greater reason 
of fertility of soil. This latter reason should 
have more than ordinary emphasis, and is 
deserving of more space in your columns 
than any other subject before the farm 
people to-day, notwithstanding our boast 
of our rich lands in central Ill. The fact 
is being conceded more and more every 
day, that there is an obligation we awe the 
land, a debt we must pay or suffer the 
penalty. It is a strong incentive to can- 
tinue in the stock business, even though 
the assurance of margins of profit are not 
visibly large in the near future with corn 
at present price. ° 

No one would dare risk his reputation for 
good business judgment by prophesying 
higher prices for meat products; but the 
fact that there has been an unusual run 
of short-fed cattle on the market for the 
past six months without serious detriment 
to the price of well-finished stock, does 
indicate that many cattle have been mar- 
keted to stop the expense of feeding them. 
It may be inferred that a lighter run must 
follow during the next six months, which 
may cause a demand sufficient to compel 
the market to advance enough to permit of 
a profit even on 40-cent corn. 

Under her present system of agri Cal can 
no longer furnish her home markets with 
meat. She is buying on the ramges as far 
east as Col, cattle and sheep in large quan- 
tities for supplying her people, especially 
those of her large cities. This will prevent 
a few western cattle and sheep from com- 
peting with our live stock in the world’s 
markets. 

With our present system of expansion, 
new demands are being made on our meat 
products from all the islands annexed, but 
that which most interests us, just now, is 
the assurance that a Chicago packer has 
determined to invest $2,000,000 in a new 
packing pkant,and in steamship equipments 
for live stock in Hawaii. The plan is to 
ship stock alive to supply that and adja- 
cent islands with fresh meat, thus doing 
away with the expense of refrigeration of 
slaughtered meats. Tex, Wash and Ore 
must necessarily be the source of supply for 
this new demand, both from Hawaii and 
the Philippines. 

These may want but a small percentage 
of our great supply, but added to our con- 
stantly growing population, and our in- 
creased facilities for the purchase of 
meats, the better financial condition, owing 
to the better employment of the masses, 
we are tempted to believe prices may ad- 
vance. Southern Tex will be called on 
more than ever to supply Cuba and ad- 
jacent islands. Altogether it may be that the 
rush of westerns will be slightly diminished 
and a consequent better demand for prime 
natives follow. é 

Corn is but little higher than it was one 
year ago. Pork is higher, and beef cattle 
not much different in price. These three 





LIVE STOCK 


must be considered together, corn, beef 
and pork. At present prices corn fed to 
hogs is worth 50c per bu, to good cattle 
about 320c, to cattle and hogs if fed as intel- 
ligently as the knowledge of the present 
day demands, it will return not one cent 
less than 50c per bu. If well-bred cattle 
and well-bred hogs each get five pounds 
growth out of the same bushel of corn, the 
result of this combination is certainly equal 
to good results in pig feeding. The trouble 
is we base our conclusions of profit and 
loss on the result of feeding each separate. 
It is the high price of hogs (the result of 
increased demand) that is worrying us, not 
the low price of cattle. Cattle are not low 
in price, only as we compare them with the 
price of pork. 

Pork enters largely into army rations, 
and into use by people who have been dis- 
tressed by-war, because it is an available 
article of human food, always and every- 
where. The combined armies of the world 
were larger at the close of the past cen- 
tury than at any time in the history of the 
world, notwithstanding the peace commis- 
sion. This has created a demand for pork, 
but when the lion and the lamb are repos- 
ing kindly together again, the scale will 
no doubt be turned in favor of beef prod- 
ucts and as I cannot change my business 
often enough to keep up with the changes 
of demand, I will continue to feed a few 
eattle and a few hogs; increasing or di- 
minishing the latter, as I think I go from 
or approach the danger line of low prices. 
The cattle shall be as good as I can grow, 
and as good as I can buy. If bought they 
shall come on the farm young, costing less, 
and making a large percentage of their 
growth for me. When they are one-half 
fat and two-thirds grown, on grass, stalk 
fields, oats straw, shock corn and clover 
hay, they can be finished for market in 
four to five months on grass, corn and 
clover hay. Stick to your cattle and your 
land. 





Soiling Crops for Hogs. 


G. W. HARLACHER, PENNSYLVANIA, 





I have grown the Southern cowpea for 
three years, and find it a very useful plant 
for soiling, especially for hogs. It is very 
succulent in the driest weather, and being 
a leguminous plant, furnishes about 4% 
protein, and is ready for cutting about July 
1. At this time generally all other green 
feed is scarce. Last summer i had no 
other soiling crop but thé cowpea after 
July 1 on account of extreme drouth. 

I try to arrange things to have green 
feed the whole summer. First in the spring 
I have a patch of thickly sown rye, which 
lasts until about May 10, after which it be- 
comes too hard and woody. Next is crim- 
son clover, providing I get a catch the pre- 
vious summer. This furnishes a nitro- 
genous feed, being a legume also, and lasts 
to about May 25. By this time we have red 
clover and other grasses that we can feed 
until the cowpeas are ready, about July 1. 
Now other grasses are getting a little hard 
and woody and not relished by swine. But 
we have the cowpea, superior to all other 
feeds, for the remaining summer months. 
I sow Kafir corn with the cowpeas to pre- 
vent them from lodging so easily. I start 
mowing at one side of the plot, and by the 
time I get over I can begin cutting again 
where I first started. 

As soon aS cowpeas are cut they will 
shoot forth again and each crop is heavier 
than the previous one. Kafir corn stools 
in the same way as clover or cowpeas. 
Kafir corn is not a nitrogenous plant, but 
is very valuable to balance up the carbon- 
aceous part of the ration in green feed. 
In a growing season I cut the cowpeas four 
times. This furnishes green feed until 
frost appears. Then for a substitute I feed 
pumpkins and roots. Last season I sowed 
1% acres alfalfa, intending to use it for 
soiling, and had a very good stand in the 
fall. If it stands the winter, I hope it will 
prove satisfaetory. By practicing soiling 











with nitrogenous plants, we can lessen our 
expenses for mill feeds. 

My hogs thrived very rapidly last season 
on green feed with a very light ration of 
corn, plenty of fresh water andregularity in 
feeding. By soiling I can raise pork for 34c 
per Ib and have fine and thrifty animals. 
I not only feed peas to swine, but also to 
milch cows, and occasionally a ration to 
the work horses. It is an essential to their 
health. 

To prepare the soil for cowpeas, work it 
thoroughly, apply an alkaline fertilizer. 
Barnyard manure is good if applied proper- 
ly. It is advisable to plow in, not under, or 
work in by successive harrowing. For 
soiling, sow broadcast about 1% bu per acre, 
three-fourths cowpeas and one-fourth Kafir 
eorn. Don’t sow until weather is warm, or 
about the middle of May. Cover toa depth 
of 1 to 2 in. 





Spring Management of Sheep. 


Cc. P. N., NORTH CAROLINA. 





When changing the flock of sheep from 
dry feed to grass, let them out only a few 
hours each day for several days, keeping 
up in part their dry feed. Tagging should 
always be done before the flock is turned 
out in the spring. Ewes with lamb should 
be handled very carefully. If the pastures 
contain burdock, thistles, beggar ticks, etc, 
they should be cut, gathered and burned 
before the sheep are turned out 

Lambing time varies widely with different 
flock masters. The aim should be to have 
the lambing season from about the middle 
of Apr to the middle of May. The ewe av- 
erages about five months in pregnancy. The 
flock master should make himself very fa- 
miliar with the ewes some time before 
lambing, so that he can handle them with- 
out difficulty. Never a harsh word or ac- 
tion among the sheep. Lambing requires a 
twell-littered, clean, well-ventilated room, 
whether stable or shed. If the days are 
warm and pleasant, the sheep should run 
in the barn yard, but at night should be 
sheltered. 





To Get Outdoor Air—The device shown 
in the cut was recently seen on the south 
side of a poultry house, and was admir- 
ably fulfilling its mission of a place for a 

















TO POULTRY HOUSE, 


ADDITION 


winter airing and a summer shed. It is 
easily and cheaply made, there being no 
glass in the top to add expense or get 
broken. The cover is turned back against 
the house on sunny days, when the fowls 
are practically out of doors. Built of 
matched boards such an addition will last 
for years. It can be used in spring as a 
run for a hen and chickens.—[W. D. 





Feeding Standards are useful as guides 
rather than as rules. Any standard is bet- 
ter than none, but the choice will vary in 
or in planning a season’s feeding campaign. 
accordance with sundry considerations. 
They may be used in calculating a ration 
or in planning a season’s feeding campaign. 





The Greatest Cleanliness must be ob- 
served in all stages of cheese making. The 
vessels must be washed with boiling water 
and subjected to live steam if possible. 
‘Without such precautions the best results 
are impossible. 





Feeding Value of Buttermilk. 


E. C. BENNETT, IOWA, 





A subscriber to your paper asks infor- 
mation regarding the feeding value of but- 
termilk. In its simplest terms, the answer 
is thatebuttermilk and skimmilk which has 
been allowed to sour some are the same. 
Cream is merely milk with an additional 
proportion of butter fat. After this but- 
ter fat has been churned out, the remain- 
der is simply skimmilk. Skimmilk and but- 
termilk both vary in amount of butter fat 
retained, and the amount of acid fermen- 
tation somewhat controls the feeding value. 

Because buttermilk has some acidity, it 
is not recommended for very young dni- 
mals, sweet skimmilk being preferable, but 
the Mass exper sta, the only sta which has 
tested it, reports practically equal results 
in feeding pigs with skimmilk and butter- 
milk, and this is corroborated by the ex- 
perience of farmers. The same is true in 
regard to poultry, while in regard to hu- 
man food, the stomach often takes kindly 
to buttermilk when other forms of milk 
cause trouble. This is doubtless due to the 
beneficial effects of the: fermentation, many 
invalids certifying that buttermilk ‘will 
almost grow a new liver.’’ Both skim- 


milk and buttermilk can profitabiy en- 
ter the human dietary to a far 
greater extent than is now common. Maj 


Alvord has very strongly recommended an 
increased use of skimmilk in cookery, and 
has published articles to that end, and as 
skimmilk and buttermilk are identical in 
composition, the same holds true with both, 
remembering that buttermilk is usually a 
slightly fermented form of skimmilk. Dairy 
buttermilk is generally richer than cream- 
ery buttermilk, and for two reasons: The 
small dairy churn does not churn out the 
fat so exhaustively, and it is a general 
creamery practice to wash the granulated 
butter and run the wash water into the 
buttermilk tank, thereby diluting it. 





Money for Holstein Breeders—Special 
prizes offered by the Holstein-Friesian assn, 
amounting to nearly $1100, in addition to 
the awards to be made by the exposition, 
should insure an exhibit of Holstein-Fries- 
ian cattle at the Pan-American such as has 
never before been witnessed in America. 
Every breeder who has stock worthy of 
such an exhibition should see that it is 
properly fitted and exhibited. It is the wish 
of the committee that no pains be spared 
to make this exhibition one worthy of the 
occasion and of the great breed represented. 
Further information can be had from F. L. 
Houghton, Sec, Brattleboro, Vt. 





Coming Horse Shows—Toronto, Apr 24- 
27; Brooklyn, Apr 25-27; Montreal, May 9- 
11; Phila, May 27-June 1; Atlantic City, 
July 9-13; Long Branch, July 25-27; New- 
port, Sept 2-4. 


Lameness—J. H. H. (N Y) has a horse 


that went lame in one of its hind legs after 
being shod. The back of the heel and pas- 
tern seemed sore when pressed upon. He 
has been in this condition for one month. 
It is likely the foot was injured while 
being shod. Mix 2 dr cantharides with 1 
oz lard, rub half of this well in around 
the coronet and let it remain on for 24 
hours, then wash off. Repeat with the 
other in two weeks and if necessary put 
on a third blister. 





Medicine for Horses—J. H. F. (Ohio) 
wants a good powder “to give horses at 
this time of year. Mix 4 oz sulphate of 
iron, 4 oz nitrate potassium and 2 oz nux 
vomica, divide into 24 doses, give one once 
a day in bran mash until all are taken. 
For worms give 1 dr sulphate copper at @ 
dose in bran mash twice a day for a week. 
For yellow urine give % oz nitrate of potas- 
sium at a dose in a pail of water twice a 
day until the color is changed. 

Calf Feeder—Dr J. C., N Y: Small’s calf 
feeder can be obtained of most supply 
houses and large dealers of agricultural 
implements and of many hardware stores. 





DAIRY 


South Dakota Adds Another Stone to 


¢ 


the United States Triumphal Arch 


A separator contest was held at Oneota Hall, Aberdeen, S. D., March 
1901, to determine the comparative merits of the United States, Sharples an 


DeLaval Separators. Mr. A. 


W. Burnham, a promirent and well-known citi- 


zen, Was appointed by the farmers and separator men present to act as “Dai 
Expert” and take charge of the contest and give official results of the same. 
As will be seen by the report given below, 


The Improved United States Separator 


Again Proved its Superiority over all others and 


Was Awarded First Place 


Make of Separator 


United States No. 6, 


$100.00 
125.00 
175.00 


Alpha Baby No. 2, 
Sharples Tubular No. 6, 


Selling Price 


Capacity PuringTest 
408 
448 
628 


Rated Capacity 
350-400 
450 
650 


The U. S. Ahead 


8S. A. STEARNS, 


Witnesses JOHN GAULY, 


GEO. W. MANTOR, 
J. M. HURST, 


A. W. BURNHAM, Dairy Expert. 


Cc. N. GAMBLE, D. G. VAUGHAN, 
C. A. MCARTHUR, F. H. LEAOH. 


The United States run over its highest advertised capacity and skimmed 
the cleanest while the others run under their advertised capacity. 
Notice how much larger capacity the U. S. gives for the money, in addition 


to its cleaner skimming, than the others. 


would have been 


To have equaled the United States it 


Necessary for the DeLaval to have skimmed at the rate of 610 Ibs, instead of 448 Ibs. 


és ee the Sharples “ “é sé 


All of which goes to 
and price are considered the 


oe 714 if) “e “ 628 “e 


rove the correctness of our claim that when utility 


IMPROVED U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR IS THE MOST PROFITABLE TO BUY 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
















Anybody 


can keep his horses free from 
ty all forms of Lameness, curbs, 
aj | ‘(> splints.contracted cord,thrush, 


(5 + 
Vib 


ease heel, etc., by treati 
, Sromptly with : _ 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 


Used internally it cures Colic, Distemper,Founder,Pneu- 
monia,etc. Used and endorsed by Adams reas Co- 
Dr. 8, A. Tuttle. —Dear Sir:—I have used your Elixir on one of 
the worst spavins that I ever saw on a horse, and it entirely cured 
the lameness, I also used it for rheumatism in my family, with just 
as good a result, and will cheerfully recommend it to anyone in 
"TUTTLE'S FAMILY ELIZIR oO. ——— Waits River, Vt. 
LE’S eures rheumatism, sprains, 
pe. Lu, ES FAM mn instantly. Our 100-page book, 
“Veterinary Experience,” FREE. 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 58 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 
Avoid all blisters; they offer onlytemporaryrelief if any. 





A CALF SAVED with 5 cents worth of THE 

JERSEY CALF CURE. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 or 50 cents. Stamps taken. 
DR. G. W. HARTSHORNE CO., Columbus, N. J. 





“SEE OFF THE CRASS" 





llweod 
Se ew York ity. 








IF YOU WANT 


to buy a fence that will last a lifetime, buy the FROST, 
containing twice the strength of woven wire fences. Hea 
Hard Spring Wire, and large size uprights. Send for 
catalogue. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Ohie 












Rtas 


9 White 
Dana’synci-EAR LABELS 
oa with any name or address with consecutive 
numbers. Isupply forty recording associations and 
thousands of practical farmers, breeders and veteri- 
narians. Samplefree. Agents Wanted. 

Cc. H. DANA, 88 Main St., Weat Lebanon, N. Ht. 








Save Your Pigs! 


Runts are Unprofitable; \CE- any BANE 
Dead Hogs a Total Loss. oe. mame ecene 


DR. JOS. HAAS’ HOG REMEDY 


Is Guaranteed to prevent and arrest 
disease, stop cough, expel worms. 
Increase appetite and growth, 
Send $1.25 for trial package, outage d. Cans 
$12.50 and $6.50; pacragee $2.50" Ay —. 
age, condition, food of hogs. Special adwice free. 
25 years experience. ‘‘Hogology’’ pamphiet and 
testimon free. 


JOS. HAAS, V. &-, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WE LL DRILLING 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y.° 

















\ DUMPING 








EHRED PED SED BED} 
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Producing a New Potato by Grafting. 


J. REYNARD LAWRENCE, 





Several years ago, while listening to an 
old Scotch-Irishman discoursipg eloquently 
. on seed potatoes, hy- 
bridization, cross-fer- 
tilization, seed balls, 
etc, the idea occurred 
to me that there 
ought to be some way 
other than the slow 
and uncertain method 
in vogue of produc- 
ing new varieties. 
“Graft,” said he. I 
don’t know that he 
ever thought again of the subject, or that 
he ever made use of his own suggestion, 
but for a number of years it has been my 
aim and effort to successfully produce a 
new variety of potatoes in some way other 
than the one of nature’s providing. 

A new potato of mine, which is to be 
tested this year is the result of nearly five 
years’ work along this line. I will not at- 
tempt to give satisfactory reasons for my 
efforts along one special line, but I will give 
an explanation of the method used in its 
production. Starting with Maule’s Com- 
mercial, a main.crop of heavy-yielding 
qualities, as a basis, and an eye of Scotch 
Rose, an earlier sort of fine table quali- 
ties, as a graft, I planted hill after hill, 
year after year, until the present variety 
was produced. 

I obtained the largest piece possible of 
Commercial which contained but a single 
eye. The eye was carefully removed with 
a round, hollow tin tube % in in diameter. 
I next took a fine specimen of Scotch Rose 
and inserting the hollow tin tube,. obtained 
an eye that would exactly fit the hole from 
which the eye of Commercial had been 
taken. I put the Scotch Rose eye in and 
covered joint with grafting wax. Care was 
taken to insert the new eye as soon as cut 
from the tuber, and the grafted seed piece 
was planted in moist soil before drying out. 
The supposition was that the plant start- 
ing from the inserted eye would derive a 
part of its life and support from the larger 
foundation piece. 

Many pieces thus treated failed to sprout, 
but some grew nicely and gave small tu- 
bers identical in type and character with 
the small eye piece. But the potato to be 
tested by Gregory is of a new type and I 
think of superior quality. Whether there 
Was an actual union of the cells of the 
two pieces I am not prepared to say, but 
of one thing I am certain, the potatoes re- 
sultant were new, and have grown true to 
type for two years since first production. 
The illustration gives a rough idea of the 
way the grafting was done. 
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Growing Big Crops of Big Strawberries. 


DANIEL HANTZ, KENTUCKY. 





Spread 25 or 30 two-horse wagon loads of 
fresh stable manure evenly on an acre of 
ground in the fall and plow it under. Do 
not harrow until spring, as the winter’s 
freezing will pulverize the clods. When the 
ground is dry enough to plant, pulverize 
it very fine to a depth of 6 or 8 inches, or 
as deep as the ground was plowed. Set 
the plants in rows 3x3 ft apart, as straight 
as you can line them. A very good way is 
to take a telephone wire the length of the 
field, dent it every 3 ft, so that a string 
will not slip when tied in the dent, have 
another line stretched across the field at 
the first cross row. 

To begin with, set the stakes true with 
the first line every time, and place a plant 
at each dent. The rows will then be 
straight both ways, which is very impor- 
tant, as it facilitates matters in cultivating 
with horse power and wheel hoe. Do not 
plant too deep or shallow. Have the crown 
of the plant level with the ground. Do not 
place the roots in a bunch, but spread 
them out over a little conical hill (easily 
made with the hands) deep enough so they 





HORTICULTURE 


will lie straight. Pull the ground over the 
roots and firm it. Cultivate shallow imme- 
diately. after planting, but do not disturb 
the roots of the plants, then go aver the 
field with the horse-weeder or - one-horse 
harrow that will go between the rows and 
not tear out the roots. Cultivate weekly 
—deep between the rows once a month, so 
that the rain can soak in, but shallow 
near the plants. Keep all runners cut off 
throughout the entire season. This is very 
easily done while cultivating by using a 
cultivator with a runner cutter attachment. 
If the ground is too wet to use cultivator 
and runner cutter, take the cutter off, fas- 
ten it to.a handle, and push it along by 
hand, like a wheel hoe. Do not let a run- 
ner grow if it can be helped. Force all 
growth to the main hill of plants, and it 
will make larger berries and more of them, 
The plants can be more easily cared for, 
will last longer and give better satisfac- 
tion to pickers and all concerned. I had 
a lot of hills last season that produced over 
a gallon and a half of large berries. They 
were over 3 ft in circumference, and the 
berries were so numerous that a person 
could hardly step about them without step- 
ping on the fruit. 

In the fall or winter, when the ground is 
frozen hard enough to bear up horses and 
wagon, haul fresh horse manure and spread 





The Green Pea Situation Reviewed. 


Growers of green peas for market or cane 
ning purposes throughout the country are 
making inquiry about the present situation 
in reference to the green fly. As noted in 
American Agriculturist Feb 9, the destruc- 
tion of green peas the past two years by, 
this insect was estimated at about $7,000,000. 
The loss varied from mere garden patches 
to areas of 500 to 1100 acres. The first ap- 
pearance of the insect one year ago was 
noted Apr 28. It had been breeding upon 
red and crimson clover for many weeks. 
May 1 the total destruction of 40 acres of 
red clover by this pest was reported. In 
view of the fact that the insect apparently 
lives upon clover throughout the winter 
and begins breeding early in the spring, 
pea growers should carefully watch clover 
fields at this time. 

Throughout N J, Md, Del and portions 
of the south, the conditions are very much 
more favorable than.they were last year at 
this time. In Mich the cold, dry weather 
of early April was regarded unfavorable. 
In the central and northwestern states the 
outlook is more favorable, although some of 
the larger growers have reduced their acre- 
age considerably. Peas are being planted 
earlier and have made a good start in the 
southern states. In N Y and the N E states 
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THESE SELL AT SIGHT 


THESE GLUT THE MARKET 


TWELVE STRAWBERRIES IN EACH HEAP---WHICH DO YOU RAISE? 


over the plants to the depth of three or 
four inches. This is for keeping the ground 
from freezing and thawing alternately, and 
the plants from being pulled out of the 
ground in the spring. When all danger is 
past pull the straw off the plants, and 
spread it around them, so that the berries 
will be protected from the ground. Do not 
cultivate the berries in the spring, until 
the crop is gathered. If there are any 
weeds, pull them up or cut them off with 
a sharp hoe. Continue’ to cultivate the 
same as the year before, but add a little 
ground to the hills—a half-inch #& enough 
to cover the new roots that the crown sends 
forth every spring.. 

Plant the varieties that do best in your 
locality, or those that have been tested and 
found to do well anywhere. The illustra- 
tion shows 12 large berries picked. from one 
hill at one time. _They filled a box heaping 
full. The small show twelve of the best 
berries that I found in a box at market, 
It is such poor fruit that gluts the mar- 
ket. Large berries never glut the market. 
They sell at sight, : 

Don’t Crowd too many head of stock to- 
gether. Overcrowding is a sure way of 
bringing loss. 





the prospects are good at present, but grows 
ers are apprehensive about the green fly. 
In Cumberland Co, N J, G. E. Daiment re- 
ports that peas were planted Mar 10 to 15, 
acreage about the same as last season, all 
broadcasted or drilled, season favorable, 
and that they were just coming through 
the ground Apr 6. In Burlington Co, A, 
Brakeley states that planting began Mar 23 
and was not over Apr6. His acreage about 
the same as last year and all planted in 
rows. He says, “Too wet to make prog- 
ress. Plenty of lice under wheat up to 
Christmas. Did not take notes after that.” 
[This was, without doubt, the wheat aphis 
or louse.—Ed.] 

In western Md, Ross & Staley of the Mo-« 
nocacy Valley Canning Co, Frederick Co, 
report that peas were planted Mar 19 to 
Apr 15, acreage about one-half that of last 
year,.. 50% broadcasted and 50% in rows. 
They say: “Have had good rains and peas 
will be earlier this year by three or. four 
days, an important item as far as the green 
fly is concerned.” F. P. Roe & Bro, Caro- 


line Co, report: “Planting commenced Mar 
13; most peas up and growing. Commenced 
planting last year Apr 3. Acreage a little 
greater than last season, about 75% broad- 
About 25% were planted Mar 13 in 


casted. 





rows. About 200 bu’will be planted in rows 
in Apr. The conditions are much better 
than last year, as planting is much earlier, 
and weather more seasonable; we have not 
been able to discover green fly in clover up 
to early Apr.”’ Near Preston, Caroline Co, 
A. W. Sisk reports that all peas were plant- 
ed from Mar 1 to Mar 25, that the acreage 
is about two-thirds that of last season, less 
than half are broadcasted and those in rows 
planted first. He says: “I think the general 
conditions are better than a year ago, there 
not being so much danger from overproduc- 
tion. This is especially true of the tomato 
packer.’”’ In Sussex Co, Del, E. Greenbaum 
says: “Peas were planted Mar 1 to 15. As 
compared with last year the acreage of 
early Alaska is about the same, but no late 
peas at all planted on account of the green 
fly scare. We plant all our peas in rows 
in this section. Present outlook to date is 
for an average crop, but cannot tell what 
the green fly will do for us later on, as it 
does not make its appearance in great num- 
ber until about the last of May.” ‘ 
In New England and sections of N Y 
state pea growers are uneasy and some 
even backward about contracting for can- 
ning or seed. The green fly was not seen 
in this section in great abundance until 
late last fall. Some fields of late Canada 
peas planted for soiling purposes were 
totally destroyed. Late garden peas and 
sweet peas were seriously attacked. In 
Madison Co, N Y, T. F. Hubbard, pres 
Atlantic state canners’ assn, says: “Plant- 
ing will extend from Apr 20 to May 20. 
Acreage about same as last year. About 
50% broadcasted... Weather has been un- 
favorable for development of insect life.’’ 
E. P. White reports from Marion Co that 
the acreage is slightly increased. Planted 
Apr 10 to 20. All drilled or broadcasted. 
In Allegany Co, H. W. -Farmer says, 
“Planted Apr 15 to May 15, acreage about 
same, mostly drilled. Have never had any 
green fly. Outlook for crop fair.’’” From 
Ontario Co, C. C. Gates reports planting 
last week in Apr. Acreage about same. 
Planting in Delaware Co, Ind, from Apr 
8 to 30. J. E. Crampton says the Double- 


Crampton-Tuky Co will plant 400 acres and’ 


the Magic Co about 550 acres. All. drilled. 
He says, “Present outlook for peas favor- 
able, tomatoes, corn and pumpkins doubt- 
ful.”” From Mich, Jerome B. Rice Seed Co 
reports, “Planting for seed Apr 20 to May 
10. Acreage about same. All drilled. Cold 
and dry at present; Apr 10, which is unfa- 
forable. We need heavy, warm rain, fol- 
lowed by clear, settled weather to push peas 
along so they will ripen before hot nights 
come; which seem favorable to green fly.” 
William Larsen Canning Co, Brown Co, 
Wis: “From outlook Apr 10, will begin 
seeding Apr 15 to 20... Acreage about 1-3 
less. Nearly all will be sown in 
drills, usual way. As to future nothing can 
be said, except that it is generally expected 
that the early seeding will be reasonably 
safe from attacks of green fly.” From 
Chippewa Co, M. S. Bailey writes: ‘‘Plant- 
ing Apr 15 to May 15. Planted none last 
year for canning, but will have 300 acres 
this season, all in drills.” In Manitowoc 
Co, as reported by E. I. Vodra, planting 
will begin about Apr 20. The acreage ic 
reduced about one-half. All broadcasted. 
He feels quite certain green fly will appear 
again this year. At St Catherines, Ont, 
Can, according to L. M. Shenck, planting 
will be from Apr 25 to May 10. Acreage 
about one-third less than last year. Nearly 
all drilled..- Green fly has not been seen 
in that section. General outlook favorable. 
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The Rose Acacia. 





The ornamental shrub generally known as 
Rose acacia, and to a limited extent as 
sweet pea shrub, is a native of our south- 
ern states. It is of a trailing, straggling 
habit;.-sometimes it will assume the habit 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





TRUCK FARMING 


of a low growing tree, and at others a 
shrub. Its tendency is to sucker freely, 
and the suckers are trailing or prostrate. 
Whatever form it may assume, it is al- 
ways ornamental, producing its flowers in 
rosy racemes about four inches long, abun- 
dantly in June and sparingly the entire 
summer. 

In appearance it is much like the common 
yellow locust, but its young wood is cov- 
ered with mossy, soft brown prickles. But 
for its habit of suckering, it would be one 
of the most desirable of ornamental shrubs. 
For rough places where large masses are 
required, it is very desirable. See frontis- 
piece. 

Planting Peas in Rows—H. G. G., N Y: 
Most growers of peas consider it advisable 
to plant practically all the late varieties 
this season in rows. The early varieties 
planted early in the season can be broad- 
casted as usual. This system seems the 
best for very early varieties only, owing 
to the ravages of the green fly which can- 
not be combated successfully late in the 
season where peas are broadcasted. If, on 
the other hand, the late plantings are in 
rows the insect can be _ successfully de- 
stroyed by the brush and cultivator meth- 
od, fully described in American Agricul- 
turist Feb 9. Rows are usually .30 in apart 
and from 30 to 35 peas per ft are dropped 
in each row, or an equivalent of from 2% 
to 2% bu per acre. 


Best Corn for Fodder—A _ subscriber 
wents to know what variety of field corn is 
best for cutting with a corn harvester. 
This of course includes the desirability of 
the corn for feed, the ease with which it is 
handled by the machine and the yield per 
acre. He also wants to know if Kafir corn 
is a good variety for central Ia. 


Calf Scours 


Diarrhea, Cholera and Indigestion are 
cured by Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure 
and Hood Farm Digestive Powder. Over 
75 per cent. of cases treated have been cured. 

“T have not lost a calf that was treated 
with Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure.” D. B. 
Doty, Cashier First National Bank; New 
Kensington, Pa., Sept. 26, 1900. 

$1 and $2.50. By express $1.25 and $2.75. 
Large is four times dollar size. On orders 
of $10, we prepay express. 

Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure may 
be safely given after cow is unconscious. 
$2.50. By express prepaid, $2.75. 

Extra good Jersey bull calves and Berk- 
shire swine generally for sale. _Correspon- 
dence solicited. Mention this paper. 

C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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EARLY BEETS 


constitute an exceedingly 
profitable crop when grown 
rapidly and shipped early to 
the Eastern markets. Best re- 
sults are secured by the liberal use of 


Nitrate of Soda, 


which forces them to early maturity 
and produces beets of a superior 
quality. Send for our free 
pamphlets and Mest of dealers 
in Nitrate of Soda to John A. 
Myers, 12-C John Street, 
ew York City, N, Y. 
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Green free. Write 
for 100-page cata- 
log free, telling all about it, and how and when to spray. 
Also other valuable information. 


ROSS BROS., Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 








and so 
out” or *‘re-planting’’ where it is 


of course that the seed is gor 3 
ping rings. Drops in hills or drills, With or 
without fertili-er attachment. Many 
for all lands and conditions of soil. 

Alse make Spangler Broadcast Fertilizer Distrib- 
uter, Spangler Single Row Fertilizer Distributer, 
Spangler Low Down Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 

Write To-day For Free Circulars. 


SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., 504 Queen St., York, Pa. 








WILDPRET BROS., 


Growers and Exporters of 


GARDEN and VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


Phoenix tennuis, Latania borbonica and 
other palm-seeds at reduced prices. 


Puerto-Orotava, Teneriffe, Canary Islands 














A POTATO BUC 


is most useful when he is de®. Kill him 
with “ BOXAL,” and prevent blight by the 
same operation. $1 buys 10 pounds. 


Catalogue No. 23 free. 
BOWKER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 














1901 
THE SOUTH SIDE 
FRUIT CARRIERS AND BASKETS 
PETERSBURG, VA. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 



































RE KING an 

ARFIELD K APSAGCK 
Sprayers. } ix tho: ly and make fine spray. 
No scorching. No mbber or leather valeats 
something better. Brush keeps Strainer free, 
Book on Spraying and agents’ terms free, 

FIELD FORCE PUMP COMPANY, 

Market St port, i ¥, 

















THE “ HARDIE ” 
SPRAY PUMPS 


are the most powerful, easiest 
worked, most modern, simplest in 
construction and moderate in price. 
DON’T BUY. A PUMP until you 
have sent for our catalogue and 
treatise on diseases of fruits, ete., 
sent FREE. 


HARDIE SPRAY PUMP MFG. CO., 
74 Larned St.,W., Detroit, Mich. 











Parone on Peach trees reduced. Trees kept dormant and 
in good eipping conde until May 15. List of varieties 
on application. . 8. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 


CABBAGE PLANTS, 


Large, transplanted plants, well hardened, 
will stand freezing weather. Early Jersey 


. Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield and Hender- 


son’s Early Summer, ready now, price per 100 
40c, per 1000 $3. Write for cuentas of trans- 
planted reget lants. J. E. HUTTON 
& SON, CONYNGHAM, PA. 








Surplus Nursery Stock 


We offer 8000 each Elberta, Crawf. Late, Stump and 
Chair’s Choice; 3000 each Beer’s Smock, Ford’s Late and 
Salway,.and 1000 up of nearly all other leading sorts, 
size for orchardists, St. Pear, Cherry, Pium, 


WOODVIEW NURSERIES, B. 104, Uriah, Pa, 


Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 
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Producing a New Potato by Grafting. 


J. REYNARD LAWRENCE, 


ee 


Several years ago, while listening to an 
old Scotch-Irishman discoursipg eloquently 
on seed potatoes, hy- 
bridization, cross-fer- 
tilization, seed balls, 
etc, the idea occurred 
to me that there 
ought to be some way 
other than the slow 
and uncertain method 
in vogue of produc- 
ing new varieties. 
“Graft,” said he. I 
don’t know that he 
ever thought again of the subject, or that 
he ever made use of his own suggestion, 
but for a number of years it has been my 
aim and effort to successfully produce a 
new variety of potatoes in some way other 
than the one of nature’s providing. 

A new potato of mine, which is to be 
tested this year is the result of nearly five 
years’ work along this line. I will not at- 
tempt to give satisfactory reasons for my 
efforts along one special line, but I will give 
an explanation of the method used in its 
production. Starting with Maule’s Com- 
mercial, a main.crop of heavy-yielding 
qualities, as a basis, and an eye of Scotch 
Rose, an earlier sort of fine table quali- 
ties, as a graft, I planted hill after hill, 
year after year, until the present variety 
was produced. 

I obtained the largest piece possible of 
Commercial which contained but a single 
eye. The eye was carefully removed with 
a round, hollow tin tube % in in diameter. 
I next took a fine specimen of Scotch Rose 
and inserting the hollow tin tube, obtained 
an eye that would exactly fit the hole from 
which the eye of Commercial had been 
taken. I put the Scotch Rose eye in and 
covered joint with grafting wax. Care was 
taken to insert the new eye as soon as cut 
from the tuber, and the grafted seed piece 
was planted in moist soil before drying out. 
The supposition was that the plant start- 
ing from the inserted eye would derive a 
part of its life and support from the larger 
foundation piece. 

Many pieces thus treared failed to sprout, 
but some grew nicely and gave small tu- 
bers identical in type and character with 
the small eye piece. But the potato to be 
tested by Gregory is of a new type and I 
think of superior quality. Whether there 
Was an actual union of the cells of the 
two pieces I am not prepared to say, but 
of one thing I am certain, the potatoes re- 
sultant were new, and have grown true to 
type for two years since first production. 
The illustration gives a rough idea of the 
way the grafting was done. 
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Growing Big Crops of Big Strawberries. 


DANIEL HANTZ, KENTUCKY. 





Spread 25 or 30 two-horse wagon loads of 
fresh stable manure evenly on an acre of 
ground in the fall and plow it under. Do 
not harrow until spring, as the winter’s 
freezing will pulverize the clods. When the 
ground is dry enough to plant, pulverize 
it very fine to a depth of 6 or 8 inches, or 
as deep as the ground was plowed. Set 
the plants in rows 3x3 ft apart, as straight 
as you can line them. A very good way is 
to take a telephone wire the length of the 
field, dent it every 3 ft, so that a string 
will not slip when tied in the dent, have 
another line stretched across the field at 
the first cross row. 

To begin with, set the stakes true with 
the first line every time, and place a plant 
at each dent. The rows will then be 
straight both ways, which is very impor- 
tant, as it facilitates matters in cultivating 
with horse power and wheel hoe. Do not 
plant too deep or shallow. Have the crown 
of the plant level with the ground. Do not 
place the roots in a. bunch, but spread 
them out over a little conical hill (easily 
made with the hands) deep enough so they 


HORTICULTURE 


will lie straight. Pull the ground over the 
roots and firm it. Cultivate shallow imme- 
diately after planting, but do not disturb 
the roots of the plants, then go aver the 
field with the horse-weeder or - one-horse 
harrow that will go between the rows and 
not tear out the roots. Cultivate weekly 
—deep between the rows once a month, so 
that the rain can soak in, but shallow 
near the plants. Keep all runners cut off 
throughout the entire season. This is very 
easily done while cultivating by using a 
cultivator with a runner cutter attachment. 
If the ground is too wet to use cultivator 
and runner cutter, take the cutter off, fas- 
ten it toa handle, and push it along by 
hand, like a wheel hoe. Do not let a run- 
ner grow if it can be helped. Force all 
growth to the main hill of plants, and it 
will make larger berries and more of them. 
The plants can be more easily cared for, 
will last longer and give better satisfac- 
tion to pickers and all concerned. I had 
a lot of hills last season that produced over 
a gallon and a half of large berries. They 
were over 3 ft in circumference, and the 
berries were so numerous that a person 
could hardly step about them without step- 
ping on the fruit. 

In the fall or winter, when the ground is 
frozen hard enough to bear up horses and 
wagon, haul fresh horse manure and spread 





The Green Pea Situation Reviewed. 


Growers of green peas for market or can- 
ning purposes throughout the country are 
making inquiry about the present situation 
in reference to the green fly. As noted in 
American Agriculturist Feb 9, the destruc- 
tion of green peas the past two years by 
this insect was estimated at about $7,000,000. 
The loss varied from mere garden patches 
to areas of 500 to 1100 acres. The first ap- 
pearance of the insect one year ago was 
noted Apr 28. It had been breeding upon 
red and crimson clover for many weeks, 
May 1 the total destruction of 40 acres of 
red clover by this pest was reported. In 
view of the fact that the insect apparently 
lives upon clover throughout the winter 
and begins breeding early in the spring, 
pea growers should carefully watch clover 
fields at this time. 

Throughout N J, Md, Del and portions 
of the south, the conditions are very much 
more favorable than.they were last year at 
this time. In Mich the cold, dry weather 
of early April was regarded unfavorable. 
In the central and northwestern states the 
outlook is more favorable, although some of 
the larger growers have reduced their acre- 
age considerably. Peas are being planted 
earlier and have made a good start in the 
southern states. In N Y and the N E states 
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THESE SELL AT SIGHT 


TWELVE STRAWBERRIES IN EACH HEAP---WHICH DO YOU RAISE? 


over the plants to the depth of three or 


four inches. This is for keeping the ground 
from freezing and thawing alternately, and 
the plants from being pulled out of the 
ground in the spring. When all danger is 
past pull the straw off the plants, and 
spread it around them, so that the berries 
will be protected from the ground. Do not 
cultivate the berries in the spring, until 
the crop is gathered. If there are any 
weeds, pull them up or cut them off with 
a sharp hoe. Continue’ to cultivate the 
same as the year before, but add a little 
ground to the hills—a half-inch #& enough 
to cover the new roots that the crown sends 
forth every spring.. 

Plant the varieties that do best in your 
locality, or those that have been tested and 
found to do well anywhere. The illustra- 
tion shows 12 large berries picked. from one 
hill at one time. They filled a box heaping 
full. The small show twelve of the best 
berries that I found in a box at market, 
It is such poor fruit that .gluts the mar- 
ket. Large berries never glut the market. 
They sell at sight, : 





Don’t Crowd ‘too many head of stock to- 
gether. Overcrowding is a sure way of 


bringing loss. 





THESE GLUT THE MARKET 


the prospects are good at present, but grows 
ers are apprehensive about the green fly. 
In Cumberland Co, N J, G. E. Daiment re- 
ports that peas were planted Mar 10 to 15, 
acreage about the same as last season, all 
broadcasted or drilled, season favorable, 
and that they were just coming through 
the ground Apr 6. In Burlington Co, A, 
Brakeley states that planting began Mar 23 
and was not over Apr6. His acreage about 
the same as last year and all planted in 
rows. He says, “Too wet to make prog- 
ress. Plenty of lice under wheat up to 
Christmas. Did not take notes after that.” 
[This was, without doubt, the wheat aphis 
or louse.—Ed.] 

In western Md, Ross & Staley of the Mo-« 
nocacy Valley Canning Co, Frederick Co, 
report that peas were planted Mar 19 to 
Apr 15, acreage about one-half that of last 
year,. 50% broadcasted and 50% in rows. 
They say: “‘“Have had good rains and peas 
will be earlier this year by three or. four 
days, an important item as far as the green 
fly is concerned.” F. P. Roe & Bro, Caro- 
line Co, report: “Planting commenced Mar 
13; most peas up and growing. Commenced 
planting last year Apr 3. Acreage a little 
greater than last season, about 75% broad 
casted. About 25% were planted Mar 13 in 





rows. About 200 bu’will be planted in rows 
in Apr. The conditions are much better 
than last year, as planting is much earlier, 
and weather more seasonable; we have not 
been able to discover green fly in clover up 
to early Apr.’”’ Near Preston, Caroline Co, 
A. W. Sisk reports that all peas were plant- 
ed from Mar 1 to Mar 25, that the acreage 
is about two-thirds that of last season, less 
than half are broadcasted and those in rows 
planted first. He says: “I think the general 
conditions are better than a year ago, there 
not being so much danger from overproduc- 
tion. This is especially true of the tomato 
packer.” In Sussex Co, Del, E. Greenbaum 
says: ‘“‘Peas were planted Mar 1 to 15. As 
compared with last year the acreage of 
early Alaska is about the same, but no late 
peas at all planted on account of the green 
fly scare. We plant all our peas in rows 
in this section. Present outlook to date is 
for an average crop, but cannot tell what 
the green fly will do for us later on, as it 
does not make its appearance in great num- 
ber until about the last of May.” ' 
In New England and sections of N Y 
state pea growers are uneasy and some 
even backward about contracting for can- 
ning or seed. The green fly was not seen 
in this section in great abundance until 
late last fall. Some fields of late Canada 
peas planted for soiling purposes were 
totally destroyed. Late garden peas and 
sweet peas were seriously attacked. In 
Madison Co, N Y, T. F. Hubbard, pres 
Atlantic state canners’ assn, says: “Plant- 
ing will extend from Apr 20 to May 20. 
Acreage about same as last year. About 
50% broadcasted... Weather has been un- 
favorable for development of insect life.’ 
E. P. White reports from Marion Co that 
the acreage is slightly increased. Planted 
Apr 10 to 20, All drilled or broadcasted. 
In Allegany Co, H. W. .Farmer says, 
“Planted Apr 15 to May 15, acreage about 
same, mostly drilled. Have never had any 
green fly. Outlook for crop fair.’”” From 
Ontario Co, C. C. Gates reports planting 
last week in Apr. Acreage about same. 
Planting in Delaware Co, Ind, from Apr 
8 to 30. J. E. Crampton says the Double- 


Crampton-Tuky Co will plant 400 acres and’ 


the Magic Co about 550 acres. All. drilled. 
He says, “Present outlook for peas favor- 
able, tomatoes, corn and pumpkins doubt- 
ful.” From Mich, Jerome B. Rice Seed Co 
reports, “Planting for seed Apr 20 to May 
10. Acreage about same. All drilled. Cold 
and dry at present; Apr 10, which is unfa- 
forable. We need heavy, warm rain, fol- 
lowed by clear, settled weather to push peas 
along so they will ripen before hot nights 
come; which seem favorable to green fly.” 
William Larsen Canning Co, Brown Co, 
Wis: “From outlook Apr 10, will begin 
seeding Apr 15 to 20.. Acreage about 1-3 
less. Nearly all will be sown in 
drills, usual way. As to future nothing can 
be said, except that it is generally expected 
that the early seeding will be reasonably 
safe from attacks of green fly.” From 
Chippewa Co, M. S. Bailey writes: ‘Plant- 
ing Apr 15 to May 15. Planted none last 
year for canning, but will have 300 acres 
this season, all in drills.’ In Manitowoc 
Co, as reported by E. I. Vodra, planting 
will begin about Apr 20. The acreage ic 
reduced about one-half. All broadcasted. 
He feels quite certain green fly will appear 
again this year. At St Catherines, Ont, 
Can, according to L. M. Shenck, planting 
will be from Apr 25 to May 10. Acreage 
about one-third less than last year. Nearly 
all drilled. Green fly has not been seen 
in that section. General outlook favorable. 





The Rose Acacia. 





The ornamental shrub generally known as 
Rose acacia, and to a limited extent as 
sweet pea shrub, is a native of our south- 
ern states. It is of a trailing, straggling 
habit;.sometimes it will assume the habit 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





TRUCK FARMING 


of a low growing tree, and at others a 
shrub. Its tendency is to sucker freely, 
and the suckers are trailing or prostrate. 
Whatever form it may assume, it is al- 
ways ornamental, producing its flowers in 
rosy racemes about four inches long, abun- 
dantly in June and sparingly the entire 
summer. 

In appearance it is much like the common 
yellow locust, but its young wood is cov- 
ered with mossy, soft brown prickles. But 
for its habit of suckering, it would be one 
of the most desirable of ornamental shrubs. 
For rough places where large masses are 
required, it is very desirable. See frontis- 
piece. 





Planting Peas in Rows—H. G. G., N Y: 
Most growers of peas consider it advisable 
to plant practically all the late varieties 
this season in rows. The early varieties 
planted early in the season can be broad- 
casted as usual. This system seems the 
best for very early varieties only, owing 
to the ravages of the green fly which can- 
not be combated successfully late in the 
season where peas are broadcasted. If, on 
the other hand, the late plantings are in 
rows the insect can be _ successfully de- 
stroyed by the brush and cultivator meth- 
od, fully described in American Agricul- 
turist Feb 9. Rows are usually 30 in apart 
and from 30 to 35 peas per ft are dropped 
in each row, or an equivaient of from 2% 
to 2% bu per acre. 


Best Corn for Fodder—A _ subscriber 
wents to know what variety of field corn is 
best for cutting with a corn harvester. 
This of course includes the desirability of 
the corn for feed, the ease with which it is 
handled by the machine and the yield per 
acre. He also wants to know if Kafir corn 
is a good variety for central Ia. 











Calf Scours 


Diarrhea, Cholera and Indigestion are 
cured by Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure 
and Hood Farm Digestive Powder. Over 
75 per cent. of cases treated have been cured. 

“T have not lost a calf that was treated 
with Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure.” D. B. 
Doty, Cashier First National Bank; New 
Kensington, Pa., Sept. 26, 1900. 

$1 and $2.50. By express $1.25 and $2.75, 
Large is four times dollar size. On orders 
of $10, we prepay express. 

Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure may 
be safely given after cow is unconscious. 
$2.50. By express prepaid, $2.75. 

Extra good Jersey bull calves and Berk- 
shire swine generally for sale. _Correspon- 
dence solicited. Mention this paper. 

C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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EARLY BEETS 


constitute an exceedingly 
profitable crop when grown 
rapidly and shipped early to 
the Eastern markets. Best re- 
sults are secured by the liberal use of 


Nitrate of Soda, 


which forces them to early maturity 
and produces beets of a superior 
quality. Send for our free 
pamphlets and Mst of dealers 
in Nitrate of Soda to Johm A. 
Myers, 12-C John Street, 
ew York City, N, Y. 


praying W PAYS 









If you have the htpump. Our 

No. 305 ala caete 
pum as ever was sold, 
and youw be surprised 
when you learn the 
rice. e sell. Pump, 
arrel, ‘eet of Hose. 
ated 

zie, 

ch 

we 

¥ fine 

mist, Ex- 

tension Pipe 

high 





from te | town, 
0 Ibs. of Paris 
Green free. Write 

for 100-page cata- 
log free, telling all about it, and how and when to spray. 
Also other valuable information. 


ROSS BROS., Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 








and so regu 
out” or “replanting” where it is 
seed is 3 


of course that the 


Write To-day For Free Circulars. 
SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., 504 Queen St., York, Pa. 


WILDPRET BROS., 


Growers and Exporters of 


GARDEN and VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


Phoenix tennuis, Latania borbonica and 
other palm-seeds at reduced prices. 


Puerto-Orotava, Teneriffe, 








Canary Islands 











A POTATO BUC 


is most useful when he is dei. Kill him 
with “ BOXAL,” and prevent blight by the 
same operation. $1 buys 10 pounds. 


Catalogue No. 23 free. 
BOWKER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 














1901 
THE SOUTH SIDE 
FRUIT CARRIERS AND BASKETS 
PETERSBURG, VA. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 
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ARFIELD KWAP 


Mix th make fi ACK 
Mix tho hly and ine spray. 
Serres. pa Ae or leather pad 
something better. Brush keeps strainer free, 


ze! Book on Spraving and agents’ terms 
~~ FIELD FORCE PUMP COMPANY, 
10 Market St Lockport, i. Yq 














THE “ HARDIE” 
SPRAY PUMPS 


are the most powerful, easiest 
worked, most modern, simplest in 
construction and moderate in — 
DON’T BUY. A PUMP until you 
have sent for our catalogue and 
create on diseases of fruits, ete., 
sen 


HARDIE SPRAY PUMP MFG. CO., 
74 Larned St.,W., Detroit, Mich. 











Prices on Peach trees reduced. Trees kept dormant and 
in good ahipping condition until g 4 ist of varieties 
on application. . 8. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 


CABBAGE PLANTS, 


Large, transplanted plants, well hardened, 
will stand freezing weather. Jersey 


Earl 
. Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield oad’ Hender- 


son’s Early Summer, ready now, price per 100 
40c, per 1000 $3. Write for ies a of trans- 
planted vegeetle lants. J. E. HUTTON 
& SON, CONYNGHAM, PA. 











Surplus Nursery Stock! 


We offer 8000 each Elberta, Crawf. Late, Stump and 
Chair’s Choice; 3000 each Beer’s Smock, Ford’s Late and 
Salway,.and 1660 up of nearly all other leading sorts, best 
size for orchardists, St. Pear, Cherry, Plum, Concord 
Grape, Houghton and Downing Gooseb’y in atrong supply; 
50,000 Apple medium grade; 10,000 York fs 4 
thing clean, well grown, well rooted and prices right. 
Give list of wants when asking for catalog. 


WOODVIEW NURSERIES, B. 104, Uriah, Pa, 
Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 
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Forecast of Small Mint Acreage. 


The outlook for the peppermint industry 
seems no brighter this spring than during 
the past two or three seasons. Low price 
of oil year after year has discouraged many 
of the small growers and the tendency now 
seems to be toward centralization, the big 
growers and certain operators interested in 
distilling planning to produce a large share 
of the mint during the coming crop year. 
Our preliminary investigation just com- 
pleted shows universal apathy in Wayne 
Co, N Y, where the industry was so promi- 
nent years ago, farmers there very largely 
abandoning mint culture for sugar beets. 
Moderate interest is noted in northern Ind, 
but the bulk of the crop this year will 
again be found in a few counties in the 
southern half of Mich. With oil now quoted 
in N Y state around $1 per lb and in the 
west several cents lower, farmers say there 
is little money in mint growing. 

The crop is by no means abandoned in 
the west, however, and many farmers while 
showing little interest are this spring plant- 
ing sparingly in order to be in position to 
take advantage of the rise in prices should 
this come. In Wayne Co, N Y, plants came 
through the winter in good shape, although 
some complaints of injury, and trying sea- 
son not yet over. Michigan mint fields are 
uneven. 


Onions Command High Prices. 








An interesting onion season is drawing to 
a close and remaining stocks are mostly in 
second hands, Opening at moderate prices 
last fall, the market advanced rapidly dur- 
ing midwinter. Growers secured a part of 
the gain in this direction, but not as much 
as would have been the case were Satis- 
factory storage facilities in the interior 
more general. From the high point a cou- 
ple of weeks ago the market has shown 
some reaction, due partly to unfavorable 
weather, but the undertone in trade circles 
is one of confidence that high prices will 
rule until stocks are exhausted. In the 
west, farmers long since disposed of most 
of their onions, and activity has been the 
rule in producing sections in northern O 
and N Y. In the Ct, valley, stocks are 
smal! and held at firm prices. Quotations 
in the city markets cover a rather wide 
range, owing to the variable quality, strict- 
ly prime selling relatively better than soft 
or inferior lots. At New York, best yellow 
and red $4@4.50 per bbl; at Chicago, 1.35@ 
1.65 per bu. 

Foreign onions are reaching the eastern 
markets, as is always the case in Apr, and 
there is a moderate trade in Bermudas and 
Egyptians, which mean some competition 
for domestic sorts. The American govern- 
nor of Porto Rico believes onion growing 
might be made a great specialty in that 
island, eventually replacing the Bermuda 
trade with this country. We import onions 
annually to the extent of 500,000 to 800,000 
bu, and our export trade is a fraction of 
that. The movement is shown in the ac- 
companying table, including average value 
per bu. The imports are generally at a 
time of year when old stock is nearly ex- 
hausted and prices liable to rule rather 





high. 
FOREIGN TRADE IN ONIONS. 
-Imports—— 7 Ex ports—--—— 

Yoar “Bu Value Avv¥ al “ Bu Value y Av val 
*1990-01 .113,987 $55,740 48.9c 130,093 $106,237 81.1c 
1899-00 ..546,705 357,827 65.4c 171,636 143,256 S3.1c 
1898-99 ..771,960 499,520 64.7c 164,902 154,250 S81.1c 
1897-98 ..488,853 429,173 &7.8c 100,148 90,832 90.8c 
1896-97 --560,138 627,273 $1.12 73,511 60,088. 81.6« 
1895-96 .. — -- — 82,916 61,181 73.8¢ 
1894-9 .. ~ — — 653,335 46,703 &87.6c 


*Hight months to Feb 28, ’01. 


The Increasing Demand—The inquiry 
for maple sugar and syrup ifn this part of 
the country now calls for movre than is 
manufactured, The strict pure-food laws 
of some of the western states and especial- 
Iy O, have a beneficial effect on the sale 
ot pure maple products.—[M. L. Maynard, 
Geauga Co, O. 








COMMERCIAL 


Farm Poultry. 
Testing Fertile Eggs by Weighing. 


Eggs lose in weight during incubation, 
fertile ones more than unfertile. This fact 
has led Horace Atwood of the W Va exper 
sta to test the matter, and a few experi- 
ments indicate that an accurate set of 
scales will be a help to an inexperienced 
operator in running an incubator. It will 
tell whether or not the eggs are drying 
down too fast or too slow. It was found 
that fertile eggs that hatched lost 4.17% of 
weight during the first five days of incu- 
bation, 6.35% during the seven succeeding 
days and 6.98% during the next seven days, 
while unfertile eggs lost respectively 3.6, 
5.6 and 5.6%. 

Thus 100 fertile eggs of average size will 
lose 8.28 oz during the first five days, 12.5 
oz during the next seven and 12.44 oz 
during the next seven, while the loss in 100 
unfertile eggs will be 7.66, 11.40 and 10.82 
oz. Before placing the eggs in an incuba- 
tor, they may be weighed upon scales read- 
ing to ounces. First, weigh the tray, being 
sure that it is perfectly dry, then place 
the eggs wpon it, and weigh eggs and tray 
together. At the end of the fifth day, re- 
weigh the eggs and tray and determine 
the loss in weight. 

apteliiaisacaies 


Success with a Small Flock. 


E. L. PRICKETT, CONNECTICUT. 





In '99 I had a fine lot of White Wyandots, 
some of which are here shown. I started 
the year with 41 pullets and reduced it to 
$1 by April 1. The average per hen in Jan 
was 20 2-3 eggs, Feb 20 1-3, and March 2312 
The average number of hens for. three 





For full information 
about this, also best 
Horse-power, Thresher, 
Clov er-huller, Fanning- 
mill, Feed- mill, Rye 
Thresher apd Binder, 
Saw -machine (circulat 
and drag), Land-roller, 
Steam-engine, Ensiiage 
& fodder Cutter, Round- 
: we Address, Geo. D. 

= rder, Osi: 
= Please tell what you Y wish to purchase, 


NTERPRISE 











A Good Planter 


should plant all kinds of field seeds, 
Field, Ensilage and Sweet Corn, Peas, Beans, 


Sugar Beets, Stock Beets, etc. 


It should plant in hills, drills or checks at the will 
of the operator. It should at the.same time drop or 
drill all kinds of commercial fertilizers, wet, dry 
or lumpy, pulverized hen manure and other 
home made fertilizers, evenly in any quantity 
per acre. 











EASILY 
ADJUSTED. 






EASY TO 
HANDLE. ' 
Welghs 160 Ibs. === 


THE FCLIDSE | 


CORN PLANTER AND 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


does all this in the most perfect manner. Drops 
seed from 6 to 45inches apart. Will distribute from 
50 to 450 Ibs. of fertilizer per acre. They are strong- 
ly built of good material and will last indefinitely. 
Write for free catalogue, circulars, &c. 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. FT. COQ, 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





AGRICULTURE 


Spring Humors 


of the Blood 


“ome to . sarge majority of people. 

Probably 75 per cent. of these are cured 
every year by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and we 
hope by this advertisement to get the 
otber 25 per cent. to take this great Spring 
Medicine. 

It will sharpen your appetite, cure all 
stomach troubles, relieve that tired feel- 
ing. 

Its strength as a blood purifier is dem- 
onstrated by its marvelous cures of 


Sait Rheum 
Boils, Pimples 
Psoriasis 
Rheumatism 
Malaria, Etc. 


Scrofula 

Scald Head 

All Kinds of Humor 
Blood Poisoning 
Catarrh 


All of which are prevalent now. 
HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Will do you a wonderful amount of good. 
Be sure to get Hood’s. 





RESULTS PROVE 
THAT THE 
fowa Hot Air Incubators 


Are superior to all square 
machines. No cold cor- 
ners; no supplied mois- 


ture; equal heat in Egg 
chamber. Write for our 
free ca‘ alogue. 


Iowa Incubator Co., 
Box A-163. Des Moines, Ia 


TUL NCA ETE 


Catalog of The Perfected Von Culin free. 
Practically perfect. Satisfaction or no pay. Sue- 
cessful result of 25 years’ experience. Prices $7 up. 


Address THE W. 7. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
Sts. J, Jamestown, N.Y. 























200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 


|Perfect in construction and 
—- Hatches every fertile 
g. Write for catalogue to-day, 
“GEO. H H. STAHL, Quincey, Ii. 


000 POULTRY 
$6,060 0 Bn a FA FREE} 
ices of fowls and 
Graal a ae and Chickens, The boc it elnale 
Grandly Illustrated, 15 best hen house plans, hor to breed, 
feeu, cure disease, etc. Send 10c for postage and mailing, 
J.B. Brabazon. Jr. & Co., Box 90, Delavan, Wi 


THE BANTAM HATCHER 


5 machine that hatches equalte 
= hight riced — Has yo 50 
chicks fr exgs hundreds of times. SENT 
ON30 DAYSFREETRIAL. Catalog No. 30,40, 
Buckeye Incubator (o., Springfield, O, 




















Prairie State Incu Incubator Ce., 
Homer City, Pa 








A YEAR WITH 12 HENS 

How to hatch Eggs by 

Lg only 6 days. Great Discovery 
# Medals awarded. Send stamp fer full particulars. 


Selentific Am. Pitry. Breeders’Ase’n. A Masonic Temple, Chicago 











ICTOR 
INCUBATORS 


= ——a—mt Hatch every fertile egg. Simplest, 
j :: ame most durable, cheapest first-class 
4 —— hatcher. Money back if not positively 
; 8s represented. Circular free; cata- 
logue 6c. GEO. ERTEL CO., Quiney, LA 










<= U .atching chickens 
S| WEALTH FOR LOU. 


agents. Half price to introdues them in your 
Catalogs free. National Incubator Co. ,Dept.cR, Chicago 










ty am Lick ILLER Mille all pies ont holy 
inkling on roosts for try ; on ng 
ge cmumale fen Geo. H. Leo Co,, Omaha, Neb. 











SPEGIAL PRICE 


for next 30 days on HATCH-ALL INCUBATORS 
and WARM-. BROODERS. Send at once 
for. free Catalog No. E-33. It will surprise you. 


Hatch-All Incubator Go. Tolede Ohio. 





months was 35.68, average yield 71.44%, av- 
erage number of eggs per day 25.48. The 
hens paid their way, as they laid 2293 eggs, 
which sold for $55.76. The flock was small, 
hal plenty of floor room and a fairly warm 





SOME OF MR PRICKETT’S WYANDOTS. 


house to sleep in. The building was an or- 
dinary shed roof house, dcuble bvarded and 
litter thrown on the floor. The hens were 
not coddled, but nearly every day during 
the winter, except when stormy, the door 
was thrown wide open and hens let out on 
the frozen ground and snow. 

The feed was a warm mash in the morn- 
ing, consisting of provender, bran, animal 
meal and cut clover. -They had to scratch 
for their grain, which was a mixture of 
cracked corn, wheat, buckwheat, oats and 
barley. They were also fed apples, cab- 
bages and occasionally milk. Notwithstand- 
ing the heavy winter laying, the eggs 
hatched remarkably well in Feb, March and 
April, but in May and June did not have 
such strong germs. I think it is a great mis- 
take to keep hens shut in, even in cold 
weather. If given something to do, it hard- 
ens them and makes them healthier to let 
them out part of each pleasant day. Open- 
ing up a hen house dries out the moisture. 





The Buff Orpington is a comparatively 
new breed, but little known in the U §, 
although it has long taken a leading place 
ir England. They are of a light buff color, 
often with some black feathers in tail and 
wings, although sometimes specimens can 
be obtained that are buff throughout. They 
are of large size, equaling the Plymouth 
Rock in this respect. The body is 
deep and long, the legs short and 
free of feathers, and of a pink or flesh 
color. They are the ideal general purpose 
fowl, being not only phenomenal layers and 
good mothers, but being unequaled as a 
table bird. In my experience the crosses 
make as good layers, and have as tender, 
juicy flesh as the thoroughbreds.—[G. M. D. 





Send the Record Books at once to our 
office nearest you if you wish to partici- 
pate in the liberal prizes of the money-in- 
poultry contest which closed Apr 1. The 
prizes will be awarded as soon as_ the 
judges can go through the great number 
of records which have been received so that 
the specials of pure bred poultry and eggs 
for setting may be of use this spring. The 
prize awards will not be held back for late 
comers, and the contestants who do not get 
their records in before May 1 are likely to 
be todo late. 


A Variety Ration has been found the 
best by the Mont exper sta for producing 
eggs. A mash was fed in the morning 
composed of equal parts by weight of bran, 
oat chop, meat and vegetables, then a man- 
gold was given and at noon clover with a 
little meat or green cut bone. At night the 
feed was whole oats or wheat. 





Poultry on Shares—B. A. N., Md: If A 
furnishes B with poultry to raise on shares, 
B doing all the work and supplying the 
feed, he should receive one-half the poul- 
try, A to take his half and the original 
flock at market time in the fall. 





THE POULTRY YARD 





THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY 
TROUBLE AND DON'T KNOW IT 
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SWAMP-ROOT, THE GREAT KIDNEY REMEDY. 





Its Marvelous Success in all Kidney, Bladder 
and Uric Acid Troubles. 





To Prove what Swamp-Root will do for YOU, Every Reader of 
the “American Agriculturist’”” May Have a Sample 
Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





What your kidneys need is a gentle, healing, tonic influence, that will soothe 
their irritability and gently regulate them. 
The only thing that will do this is Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the Great 


Kidney Remedy. 


It used to be considered that only urinary and bladder troubles were to be 
traced to the kidneys, but now modern science proves that nearly all diseases have 
their beginning in the disorder of these most important organs. 

The Kidneys filter ami purify the blood. 





Therefore when your kidneys are weak 
or cut of order you can understand how 
quickly your entire body is affected and 
Low every organ seems to fail to do its duty. 

If you are sick or ‘‘feel badly,”’ begin tak- 
ing the famous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kid- 
neys are well they will help all the other 
organs to health. A trial will convince 
anyone. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- 
sible for more sickness and suffering than 
any other disease, and if permitted to con- 
tinue fatal results are sure to follow. Kidney 
trouble irritates the nerves, makes you diz- 
zy, restless, sleepless and irritable. Makes 
you pass water often during the day and 
obliges you to get up many times during the 
night. Causes puffy or dark circles under 
the eyes, rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of 
the bladder, pain or dull ache in the back, 
joints and muscles, makes your head ache 
an‘ back ache, causes indigestion, stom- 
ach and liver trouble; you get a sallow, 
yellow complexion; makes you feel as 
though you had heart trouble; you may 
have plenty of ambition but no strength; 
get weak and waste away. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, the world-famous kid- 
ney remedy. In taking. Swamp-Root you 


afford natural trelp to Nature, for Swamp-. 








Root is the most perfect healer and gentle 
aid to the kidneys that is known to medi- 
cal science. 

If your water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twen- 
ty-four hours, forms a sediment or settling 
or has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
that your kidneys and bladder need imme- 
diate attention. 

The famous new discovery, Swamp-Root, 
has been tested in so many ways, in hos- 
pital work, in private practice, among the 
helpless too poor to purchase relief, and 
has proved so successful in every case that 
a special arrangement has been made by 
which all readers of the American Agricul- 
turist who have not already tried it may 
have a sample bottle sent absolutely free by 
mail; also~a book telling more about 
Swamp-Root and containing some of the 
thousands upon thousands of testimonial 
letters received from men and women who 
owe their good health, in fact their very 
lives, to the wonderful curative properties 
of Swamp-Root. Be sure and mention 
the American Agriculturist when sending 
your address to Dr. Kilmer .& Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp- 
Root is what you need you can purchase 
the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar bot- 
tles at the drug stores everywhere. 
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The Sugar Beet Growers’ Contest. 





Final announcement is made on Page 577 
of this issue, of American Agriculturist’s 
crop competition for 1901. This year the 
object is to promote the growing of sugar 
beets, and add to the profits of all farmers 
and factories interested in that crop. 

The contestant’s manual, as stated in the 
article referred to, gives all information 
that can possibly be desired. There is no 
unnecessary red tape, but the whole contest 
is in such shape that any one interested 
in this crop may participate in it and per- 
haps win one or more of the several hun- 
dred prizes aggregating upward of $10,000 
in cash. 

The farmer should run the farm and not 
the farm run the farmer as too often hap- 
pens. The only way to do this is to use a 
system in farming and plan ahead. Draw 
a sketch in your mind’s eye, at least, of 
the farm and each separate field, and then 
plan out the crops for a year or several 
years. Not only must the successful farm- 
er plan the work ahead for each year, but 
for each day and week. Only in this way 
can the most be accomplished at the lowest 
cost. 





In the maintenance and extension of our 
foreign trade in agricultural products, it is 
ever a case of eternal vigilance the price 
of safety. This time it is a threat that 
the English government will henceforth ex- 
clude all beef except home-bred from the 
British army contracts, this ruling to be- 
come effective next June. The importance 


EDITORIAL 


of this restriction, if it ever becomes a fact, 
is not only in lessened sales direct to the 
British government, but equally the pos- 
sibility that it may serve to prejudice Eng- 
lish consumers as a class against the 
dressed beef and cattle of this country. The 
yearly exports to the United Kingdom of 
beef in various forms, and live cattle, 
amount to some 65 million dollars. It is too 
soon, however, to believe that any action 
of this kind could materially cut into our 
splendid trade with the “tight little isle.” 
The English government may wish to fos- 
ter the meats trade with its Australian 
colonies, but the popularity of American 
beef has never been greater than to-day. 





Interest in tea culture in southern lati- 
tudes is somewhat intermittent, yet the 
department of agriculture seems to believe 
its practicability a fair proposition. Last 
year’s crop in Dr Shepherd’s gardens at 
Pinehurst, S C, was a little larger than that 
of 1899 and is said to have been sold at a 
price that netted a tangible profit. The 
cost of labor in harvesting is a chief item 
in its production, but this is perhaps not 
insurmountable. Secretary Wilson is send- 
ing out a large number of tea plants to the 
experiment stations in the gulf states and 
the results of efforts there may do some- 
thing to prove the position of supporters 
of tea-growing in the United States. We 
are not over sanguine that this will ever 
become a fixed fact so long as the labor 
problem is so prominent. But it is worth 
trying, as we import annually 80 to 100 mil- 
lion pounds tea. 


Every farmer’s boy should consider well 
what he is doing before leaving the farm 
for city or factory. There is a scarcity 
of help in the country, as recently shown 
in American Agriculturist, and the wages 
are generally higher than last year. The 
influence of agricultural education, together 
with improved machinery, has taken away 
much of the old-time drudgery, and greatly 
shortened the hours of service on the av- 
erage farm. The country offers greater in- 
ducements to young men of the right sort 
than the cities. 





———AlllR —_ 
yovernment ownership and management 
of railways has not proved a great success 
in eastern Canada, where the government 
owns and operates the Prince Edward Is- 
land railroad. There is too much red tape 
connected with it. While a superintendent 
is appointed to run the road he is not given 
free rein in the most important matters of 
operation. The result of poor maintenance 
and an arrangement of train schedules 
which are not accommodating, is great dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the people and 
a considerable annual deficit. 
Did you read Prof King’s first article on 
irrigation in humid climates, pub- 


lished in American Agriculturist, March 
2 and the concluding portion in 
this issue? If you didn’t, go to 


your file and make this an evening’s study. 
In these days of progressive agriculture 
there is no reason why the farmer must 
always depend upon direct rainfall only 
when nature provides so much water in 
running streams, ponds and lakes. Prof 
King believes that over wide areas east of 
the Mississippi irrigation may be made to 
practically double many of our staple 
crops. 
I 

The general outlook for green peas for 
market and canning is very promising. To 
avoid the disastrous attacks of the green 
fly, growers have planted, or are planning 
to get their crop in the ground, two or 
three weeks earlier than usual. The acre- 
age of early peas has been greatly in- 
creased, while the late crop will be appar- 
ently lessened, as these late plantings were 
mostly ruined last season. It will prove 
interesting to watch the outcome of this 
season’s crop, from the commercial, prac- 
tical and scientific standpoint. It is a good 
illustration of the promptness with which 
some agriculturists accept the recommenda- 


tions and suggestions of those men called 
scientists who are studying these great ag- 
ricultural problems with a view of helping 
the plain farmer. 


The farmer who is now wrestling with the 
mysteries of the prize-package of free seeds 
sent out by Uncle Sam is more than ever 
before convinced that it is a humbug. Many 
of these packages bear the label ‘‘a select- 
ed variety” with no other description. The 
farmer or gardener is at a loss to know 
whether this variety is early or late, dwarf 
or of rank growth; whether tender and 
delicate, or hardy to attacks of frost and 
fungous disease. If he plants the seed and 
meets with a measure of success, he can 
buy no seed of this variety for another 
year, because the name is unknown to him. 
On the other hand, if he fails to get a crop, 
he will still be unable to know what kind 
of seed to avoid another season. It is truly 
a guessing contest of the most unsatisfac- 
tory sort. 


Jottings From the Farmers. 


Pigs and the manure heap have given 
rise to considerable discussion of late. The 
average farmer cleans his pig pen but once 
a week. If he has the time a handful of 
bedding is tossed in one corner after clean- 
ing. This is quickly worked over by the 
pigs so that by the second day, they have 
a wet floor for a bed. So the filth increases 
until that convenient day when the pen can 
be cleaned again. The up-to-date farmer 
throws bedding from his cows and horses 
into the pen. This gives the pigs good bed- 
Ging, twice daily, so that they always have 
a supply. The man who throws his manure 
without the bedding into the pen has cer- 
tainly missed his calling as a first-class 
farmer.—[M. C. Harris, Berkshire Co, Mass. 

















Sow 2 bu of buckwheat per acre in April, 
with 150 lbs of good phosphate. In 60 days 
it will be in bloom. Plow it under and sow 
2 bu of buckwheat with 20 bu of lime per 
acre. In 60 days a second crop will be in 
bloom. Plow it under and sow rye. The 
next summer you will get 20 bu of rye per 
acre and your field will be improved. The 
following year you should have a crop of 
timothy hay from this field.—[Judge Miller, 
Pa Institutes. 





To prevent milk fever, do not draw more 
than half the milk from the cow for a week 
after she calves, then milk her dry. When 
a cow has a full udder, she will not have 
the chill which always precedes the fever. 
I have never yet known of a case of milk 
fever where a cow calved in the pasture and 
was left alone for a week.—[{L. W. Frost, 
Addison Co, Vt. 





The farmers’ institute is provided for the 
farmers’ special benefit, but its sessions are 
often crowded by the alert townspeople 
always eager to learn, while many farmers 
seem to look upon them as some new fan- 
gled idea intended for men who want to 
live without work. The farmer who would 
succeed should attend the institute.—[J. K. 
Hockley, Cameron Co, Pa. 





Many people advise locating a pig pen 
on the side of a hill. Last season I had a 
pen on the hillside and one day as the hogs 
came running down to be fed, one of them 
slipped, dislocated a joint and ruptured 
a blood vessel. I do not believe it advisa- 
ble to locate a pen on the side of a hill, es- 
pecially if the hill is steep.—[S. E. Bran- 
dis, Indiana. 





Old Bordeaux Mixture—N. H. C., N J: 
Under no circumstances should bordeaux 
mixture made up a year ago and left stand- 
ing be used this spring. It is advisable 
in most cases to make up the solution and 
use it the same day, if possible. Stock so- 
lutions will stand indefinitely, but when 
the lime and blue stone are mixed, it should 
not remain longer than 24 hours to obtain 
best results. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


NEW YORK. 


Niagara Co, April 15—Fruit 
prospects unusually good. Indications are 
for a late spring. Cabbage closed up at 
$12 per ton. Roads in very bad condition. 
A number of carloads of horses have been 





Somerset, 


sold. Potatoes are selling in carload lots 
for 30c per bu. Pork is paying farmers 
well, $7.25 d w. Good prospects for feeding 
-hogs all summer and fall. Peas and oats 


are being sown much more than formerly. 
Large meetings in the interests of the fruit 
growers are being held and the San Jose 
scale in all its phases shown up. 


Le Ray, Jefferson Co, April 16—Sugar sea- 


son about over and what was made was 
very good; syrup brought 75 to 80c per 
gal. A large number of calves are being 


shipped from Evans Mills. Eggs are get- 
ting saarce and bring 18c per doz, butter 
20 to 22c. Hired help is scarce and wages 
high. 

Jackson, Washington Co, April 15—Much 
rain has fallen and roads are almost im- 
passable. Some lots of wool have been 
bought recently at about 20c per lb. The 
Greenwich creamery company expects to 
begin to gather cream and make butter 
May 1. Dairy butter is bringing 24 to 25c, 
eges 13c, veal 5%éc. i 

Coventry, Chenango Co, April 16—Hay 
will be used up and more needed unless 
weather warms up soon. Season good for 
sugar making and considerable will be 
made where trees have escaped the worms. 
Little farm work done yet. Mr Thayer will 
work in the creamery at this place. High 
winds have made much work in repairing 
fences. Veal calves sell at 5c, eggs 12c. 


North Norwich, Ghenango Co, April 16— 
Roads in very bad shape. Standard dairy 
company has taken charge of creamery for- 
merly leased by E. A. Sage. Little plowing 
yet. Maple sugar season over. 

Wethersfield, Wyoming Co; April 15— 
Help is scarce and month hands get from 
$18 to 22 with board. Farmers are rather 
behind with work, as not much plowing was 
done last fall, and the very deep snow de- 
layed winter teaming. Potatoes 32c, oats 
35c, hay 13, butter 18 to 20c, eggs 12c, veals 
4%4c 1 w. An unusual amount of feed is 
baine used, because of scarcity of hay. 
Those who are feeding ensilage like it very 
well. No farms have changed hands this 
spring. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, April 15— 
Very little sugar made. Hay is scarce at 
$15 per ton, veal calves 4c, with slow sales, 
pork 7c d w, butter 21 to 22c. H. A. Moul- 
ton’s dairy of four cows paid him $68.88 each 
for 1900. Good cows with wise treatment 
make a profit for their owners. 


North Harpersfield, Delaware Co, April 
15—Many sugar orchards were not tapped 
at all, thousands of the trees being dead, 
the result of worms. The new skimming 
sta here started Aprill. This sta has been 
equipped with the best machinery and will 
run in connection with the Stanford cream- 
ery. Hay is very scarce and many have 
to buy to get their stock through. Help is 
very scarce and wages high. There will 
be quite an acreage of corn put in this year 
to help out on the hay crop, which has been 
very light for three years. Farmers are 
losing most of their calves with scours. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co, April 16—Farm 
Jaborers scarce; many farmers, especially 
dairymen, begin spring work without their 
usual supply of help. Seventy-five cows 
were sold recently at public auction on the 
farm «managed by Daniel Washburn; av- 
erage price $36. Stock of all kinds looking 
well. Hay very scarce. Potatoes 2 per bbl, 
eges 13c. Indications now favorable for 
good yield of both hay and winter grain 
in the coming season. 


Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co, April 16— 
Potatoes are plentiful at 35 to 40c in trade, 
hay $12. Farmers are buying feed. “Dime” 
Green has bought the Albright farm of 55 
acres at $55 an acre, and will make one of 
the best farms in town of it. 


Afton, Chenango Co, April 15—There has 
been a little sugaring; worms have cut the 
maple sugar crop 50%. Hay is being used 
up very close; price $12 to 15. The F S M 
P A here at Afton is making up what milk 
cannot be sold in New York into butter. 
More renters are changing farms this year 





than usual, but few farms being solid. Fewer 
farmers are filling silos year by year; some 
stick to it, but they are not so enthusiastic 
as in previous years. 


Catlin, Chemung Co, April 15--—Many 
farms are changing tenants. A great por- 
tion of this township is worked by tenants 
and the result is-*farms are running down. 
Land has lost in value in the last few 
years, caused mostly by being let out and 
no improvement made. 


Oneida, Madison Co, April 16—The pro- 


ject of a pickle factory here is being agi- 
tated by the farmers of this section. The 
chamber of commerce first took it up, but 
being partially unsuccessful, turned the 
matter over to DeWitt C. Hadcock, who 
has secured the pledges of farmers for 
something like 100 acres. Gov Odell on Mar 


28 signed the bill to incorporate the village 
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and town of Oneida. into a city, with popu- 
lation of 8000. This is the 42d city of the 
state, and has three supervisors. The Pow- 
ers property at Oneida Castle, which hag 
been used as a market garden farm, has 
been bought by Frank M. Rathbun. 


Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, April 16—The 
Sugar season has been fairly good. There 
have been many changes among tenant 
farmers, and one fine farm, the Phinney 
place, has been sold. Hay is high. But- 
ter has held-at 25c through the winter. Most 
of the cheese factories are open and have 
good patronage. Several loads of veal 
calves have been picked up and shipped 
from here at good prices. There seems to 
be much activity among the farmers. Con- 
siderable interest is taken in poultry rais- 
ing, and some fine birds are seen. Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and Wyandots seem ‘to 
be the favorites. 
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Lively Meeting of Farmers’ Club—The 


Onondaga Co farmers’ club has held its 
last weekly session for the year. State 
Senator Horace White was present to dis- 
cuss certain legislative matters pertaining 
to agri. He expressed confidence that Gov 
Odell will sign the Fancher bill, which, if 
enacted, will put the inspection of dairies 
in charge of the agri commissioner and do 
away with an expensive special commis- 
sion. A fierce strife between the retail meat 
dealers of Syracuse and butchers’ union 
was discussed before the club under an 
attempt to commit the farmers to the cause 
of one or the other of the contestants. The 
resolution was tabled and the farmers will 
try to determine, by experience in selling 
fatted stock during the summer and fall, 
which organization is their best friend. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


—— 


Pennsylvania Patrons and Road Aid. 


The Brosius road bill, with the Creasy 
revenue raising amendment, passed the Pa 
legislature Apr 10. This amendment pro- 
vides: for raising $2,000,000 a year for road 
improvement by tax of one mill on the per- 
sonal property and capital stock of corpora- 
tions, and the receipts of banks and for- 
eign insurance, companies. 

In advocating the bill, Mr Creasy stat :d 
that considerable corporate property es- 
caped paying a share of tax equal to that 
paid by other corporate proper of the 
same class. A search of the records of the 
state shows that the Carnegie Co have 
paid but $1117 taxes. While corporations 
are paying less than three mills on the dol- 
lar of their investment, real estate owners 
are paying 1644 mills. He quoted from the 
official records and showed that the taxes 
received by the state in a period of seven 
years from corporations had increased less 
than 1%, while the actual value of their 
holdings had materially increased. 

On the other hand, farm property has de- 
creased several millions of dollars in value, 
but in the past eight years the tax upon 
real estate has been raised from $30,000,000 
to $44,000,000, or an increase of 46%. With 
this excessive and increasing burden upon 
real estate, we can see why people are mov- 
ing away from the agricultural districts and 
counties and settling in towns and cities. 
This measure being indorsed by the grange, 
shows that the farmers of Pa are in fa- 
vor of road improvement as provided for 
by this amendment. 

The position of farmers on the road ques- 
tion is also put before the people in its 
proper light. Mr Creasy is to be congrat- 
ulated for'the very able manner in which 
he won this victory in the house. The vote 
was 121 for to 38 against. The bill has 
gone to the senate, and Pa farmers should 
see to it that each senator gives a good 
account of himself upon the measure and 
not allow it to be smothered in the judi- 
ciary general committee, to which it was 
referred. This is a common fate of tax 
measures when they reach that body.— 
[State Master W. F. Hill. 


-_——_—-- 


Lovell’s Station, Erie Co, April 16— 
Ground is drying out very fast. Farmers 
have begun plowing. Roads are quite 
good. Farmers are expecting to have a 
good market for hard wood timber, as there 
has been a company formed to build a large 
ehair factory at Elgin. Rural free delivery 
of mail is expected in this vicinity. 


Lancaster, Lancaster Co, April 16—The 
winter, like the summer, proved a dry one, 
and wells remained without water during 
the winter. Lately there has been an abun- 
dant fall of rain.~ The wheat fields of the 
county look well. No damage from freez- 
ing is perceptible. The plant covers the 
ground as thickly and as luxuriantly as in 
the fall. A son of Senator Quay has a cou- 
ple of fine farms near Mountville, this 
county. 


Burgittstown, Washington Co, April 15— 
Much rain has greatly retarded spring 


This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect 
eure. He has nothing to sell, or give, only 
tells you how he was cured. Hundreds 
have tested it with guccess.—[Adv. 





plowing. The season for this locality is at 
least two weeks late, owing partly to the 
great rainfall. The spring is favorable for 
starting grass and wheat, which is looking 
quite well considering the poor start it got 
last fall. Markets are fair, wheat 72c, corn 
50c, oats 28c, hay $12 per ton, potatoes 50c, 
butter 22c, eggs 12c. 

Factoryville, Wyoming Co, April 16— 
Weather cold and backward, Fruit buds 
seem to be in good condition. Many farms 
have changed tenants, but few sales. H. L. 
Halstead has returned to this town and 
will spend some of his time on the old farm, 
which has been managed by his son. The 
condenseries at Laplume and Clark’s Sum- 
mit started April 1. Those who withdrew 
and ran a creamery here in town last year 
are again sending their milk to the con- 
densery. Hay scarce and high. 

Buffalo, Perry Co, April 16—Wheat came 
through the winter in good condition. Some 
fields washed badly. Roads in bad condi- 
tion. Public sales were generally well 
attended and goods brought fair prices. 
Not much gardening done yet. Horses 
bring $50 to 150, cows 20 to 40, wheat 70c, 
rye 45c, oats 30c, corn 45c, potatoes 55 ta 
60c, eggs 12c, butter 16 to 18c, hay 18 per 
ton. 

Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, April 15 
—Work has been delayed. Grain 
and timothy show up favorably. Clover 
failed last year because of drouth. Pota- 
toes were a short crop in this section, yet 
they are cheap, being brought in from other 
states and offered at 40 to 50c. Fruit grow- 
ing and market gardening increasing. Some 
of the miners work for farmers when the 
collieries are idle. Fruit buds are safe. 


South Creek, Bradford Co, April 16—The 
co-operative creamery started April 1, with 
indications that the coming year it will be 
a success and a benefit to the community. 
Public sales have been very numerous but 
prices have been low. Because of last year’s 
drouth the prospects for the coming hay 
crop are not very flattering. New seeding 
will be a total failure and in the old mead- 
ows what did not burn out froze out. The 
same can be said in part of winter grain. 
Help is scarce and wages 10% higher. Sev- 
eral cars of feed have been shipped and 
sold here in the past few weeks. Cattle 
are looking thin, having been poorly win- 
tered. Many having used their coarse fod- 
der in the fall, are now out of hay, which 
is bringing $18. 

Blueball, Lancaster Co, April 15—Spring 
is late, so farm work is not much advanced. 
Wheat looks promising. Grass has not 
made much of a growth. A great deal of 
the tobacco remains unsold, but the acre- 
age this year will probably be as heavy 
as last year. Much fertilizer is used, espe- 
cially on the potato and tobacco. crops. 
Horses and hogs sell very high this spring. 
Fat cattle have advanced some. Cows and 
sheep not in brisk demand. Farm labor 
very scarce. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Fruit in Atlantic County. 


Blackberries and raspberries have been 
more extensively winterkilled than for sev- 
eral years. In exposed places whole fields of 
old blackberries are dead. The one and 
two-year-old fields are in the best condi- 
tion. Red raspberries were greatly injured 
and some fields look as if a fire had gone 
over them. It now looks as though both 
crops would be at least 50% short. The loss 
is not uniform; some growers will have 
practically no crop at all, while others are 
more fortunate. Blackeaps are _ reported 
less injured than reds. Strawberries made 
a very poor growth, except on swamp land, 
owing to the dry weather last summer, and 
a short crop is promised. All spring work 
is behind. Tree fruit is in promising condi- 
tion. Peach trees, especially young trees, 
are heavily budded and no winterkilling is 
reported. Even the older trees that fruited 
heavily last year promise a_ good crop. 
Pears also promise well. 

San Jose scale has caused great dam- 
age, especially among . peaches and 
pears, and many growers have stopped 
planting trees extensively in con- 
sequence. Winter spraying with crude pe- 
troleum and to some extent with 25% kero- 
sene emulsion, has been largely practiced 
and some have tried the lime and salt 








AMONG THE: FARMERS 


whitewash. The scale was unusually pro- 
lific last fall, apparently working far into 
the winter, as many trees are now found 
to be badly infested that were not notice- 
ably so last fall. A prominent farmer had 
an orchard of 750 peach trees, three and five 
years old, almost entirely killed by scale 
last fall and winter. L. H. Parkhurst has 
had an expensive fight on his old peach or- 
chard. About six acres was grubbed out 
and the remainder sprayed. J. E. Holman 
has had good results on pear trees by spray- 
ing with petroleum. L. Myrick used 25% 
kerosene emulsion on one and two-year-old 
peach trees this spring. Growers have little 
confidence in inspection certificates; they 
claim certified stock has spread the scale 
wholesale. All trees, even though clean or 
fumigated when set, must be sprayed sim- 
ply as a preventive measure. Sweet pota- 
toes have sold low all winter, but a larger 
acreage than usual may be expected this 
spring to make good the shortage in the 
berry crops. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, April 16— 
Winter grain looks well; but very little 
heaved by frost. Clover injured by dry 
weather last summer. Plowing for oats 
just begun. Fruit buds of all kinds in good 
condition. Stock looking welk Fodder 
scarce. Roads settled and good, except for 
holes now and then. Tomato seed now be- 
ing planted in open ground. Canners are 
contracting at $7 for Aug and 6.50 for bal- 
ance of season. Eggs 10c per doz, butter 
22c, wheat 65c, hay $14, calves 614c. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, April 15— 
Weather cold and season backward. Much 
plowing done. Many changes among ten- 
ants on farms. Stoek sells high, cows $30 
to 60, sows from 15 to 25, hay 15 per ton, 
potatoes 50c, corn 60c, horses 100 to 200. 
Fodder getting scarce. Milk 3c, farmers 
paying freight. Bran selling at 22 per ton, 
stalks 3c per bundle, seed potatoes, north- 
ern, 75c to 1 per bu. 

MARYLAND. 

Millington, Kent Co, April 16—Wheat 
and grass have made rapid growth. Oats 
are coming up. Some have begun to plow 
for corn. Strawberries beginning to grow, 
but will not be a large crop, owing to dry 
weather last fall; they did not make many 
runners. Several small peach orchards set 
out and at this time the outlook is good 
for a full crop of all fruit. Peach trees, 
while not as full as last year, have enough 
for a good crop. Prof G. Hines Thamas 
of the agri college has been in Kent spray- 
ing trees. Feed scarce and stock not look- 
ing as well as at end of last month. Hogs 
scarce and high. Corn 45c, wheat 75c, but- 
ter 20c, eggs 10c, hay $20, potatoes 50c, sweet 
potatoes for sets 30c per basket. 


Cumberland, Allegany Co, Apr 16—The 
loss from the destruction of the barn on 
the Washington Bottom farm, near here, 
owned by the heirs of W. R. Percy, will 
probably reach $4500. The fire is attribut- 
ed to incendiary origin. Four colts and a 
fine driving horse, five head of cattle, to- 
gether with about 25 tons of hay and about 
100 worth of clover seed and nearly 800 of 
farming implements were destroyed. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Pittsburg, cattle reported steady. Mon- 
day of this week 70 cars came in. Quota« 
tions revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 50@575 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 25@4 15 
Good, 120 to 130) ibs, 500@525 Poor to good fat cows, 2 75@425 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4 \@iz5 Heifers, 700 to 110 lbs. 3 50@475 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 355@4 00 Bolognacows. phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 350@450 F'sh cows & springers.£0 55 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@430 Veal calves, 5 0U@6 25 

Hogs strong Monday of this week, when 
40 double decks came in. Medium drovés 
sold at $6.35, heavy yorkers 6.25@6.30, do 
light 6.15 to 6.25, pigs 6. Sheep lower. Re-< 
ceipts Monday of this week 25 double decks, 
Sheep sold at 4@4.65, lambs 4@65.25. 


At Buffalo, butcher stock and medium 
heavy steers higher, heavy lower. Receipts 
Monday of this week 165 cars. No fancy 
grades on market. Tops sold at $5.40. Choice 
stockers and feeders strong. Veal calves 
quotably lower. Hogs active at somewhat 
lower figures. Receipts Monday of this 
week 85 double decks. Heavy droves sold 
at 6.30@6.35,-yorkers 6.20@6.30, pigs 6.10. 
Sheep in liberal supply and unsettled. Best 
wool lambs 5@65.75, clipped 4.80@5.15, wool 
wethers 4.90@5, clipped 4.25@4.50, heavy 
shorn westerns 4.50. 
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Milk Farmers in N E Secure Better Terms. 





After a sharp and persistent fight cover- 
ing nearly two weeks, milk farmers sup- 
plying the Boston market have secured a 
change in the form of contract highly grat- 
ifying to them. The N E. milk producers’ 
union, composed of farmers in Me, N H, Vt, 
Mass and Ct, determined late in Mar to 
force the Boston contractors to make bet- 
ter terms. To bring this about, enormous 
quantities of milk were withheld dur- 
ing the first 10 days of the 
month, obliging the contractors to 
buy, in making up the deficiency, in 
territory as distant as eastern N Y. After 
many conferences between the officers of 
the milk union on one side and the whole- 
sale contractors on the other, some con- 
cessions were granted aud a better feeling 
now exists. 

The farmers secured a straight price, 
something for which they have long con- 
tended, the contractors to take all milk 
shipped them by union members during the 
next six months. This straight price (no 
surplus) is on the basis of 3lc in Boston per 
can of 8% qts; a shade less than the aver- 


age net price of last summer. Some 
farmers will continue, through pref- 
erence, to ship on the old basis, 
or 33c for that sold as whole 


milk, and butter price for the surplus. Net 
returns will be much the same. Farmers 
stand freight charges, etc, 6 to 10c per can. 
according to distance or zone. In carrying 
on the fight during the milk war, the Bos- 
ton contractors went into the territory of 
the F S M PA and secured considerable 
quantities of milk,'no doubt paying a smart 
premium in the way of heavy freight 
charges. The strong stand taken by the N 
E milk producers’ union enabled them to 
make the point for which they have long 
been contending, establishing this prece- 
dent of a straight price. It is expected 
that the membership of the union will from 
this time forward speedily increase. 





* Local Dealer and His Surplus Milk. 


I am doing a small milk business here 
and have to buy all the milk I handle from 
nearby farms. The amount received daily 
is at present about 300 qts, and can sell 
this amount nicely, without having any 
milk left on hand. But as soon as cows go 
into pasture, the difficulty arises how to get 
rid of the surplus. There is uch said in 
your paper about farmers handling their 
own produce, but I do not think one of 
my four patrons would make an attempt 
to do it as long as I will take their milk. 
In my opinion it would not pay a man to 
take from 60 to 100 qts of milk and spend 
a half day selling it and trust it out in 
a nearby city; second, a farmer should stay 
home and tend to the business there. He 
cannot often hire help to go ahead as he 
would and strictly follow his instructions; 
third, 90% of hired men on a retail route 
‘are not caring for the interest of their em- 
ployer, and this means an iron weight put 
on the legs of the farmer. For’ these 
reasons I think a farmer is better off to 
have a market for his milk right at home 
and get his weekly pay without losing 
anything.—[C. B., Ulster Co, N Y. 

The solution of the difficulty anticipated 
by the querist would be to manufacture 
a nice article of butter from his surplus 
milk if he has enough worth mentioning. 
There has been no time in the last few 
years, that milk manufactured into first- 
class butter or cheese would not bring as 
much or more than the same milk shipped 
to N Y. The prices paid by butter and 
cheese factories which make a first-class 
article, where there is competition, are and 
fhave been greater than any N Y dealer 
pays and in some cases more than that 
paid by the condenseries. If their market 
for the product did not warrant these 
prices, of course they would not pay them. 
[F. B. Aiken, Pres F 8 M P A, 


Milk Notes. 

A concern has. begun operations in a 
small way in NY city, known as the Peo- 
ple’s merchandise and dairy company, 
endeavoring to enlist the interest of con- 
sumers in a plan to handle bottled milk. 
Up to the present time American Agricul- 
turist has not been able to learn definitely 
as to its standing and refrains from in- 
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MILK--HOPS 


dorsing it. The prospectus of the company 
says it is proposed to deliver pure bottled 
milk at 6c p qt direct from farm to con- 
sumers. Various addresses throughout N 
Y and Brooklyn are given as officers of the 
company. Among these are Edmond Sche- 
fer, pres; H. C. Balcom, sec; and J. B. 
Rumsey, D. H. Keeler and D. P. Wager, 
directors, The capital stock is $125,000, 
alleged to be all paid in. Vice-President 
Culver of Culver Station, N Y, is reported 
as saying that a number of farmers in 
Orange and Dutchess counties have been 
induced to go into the concern; that ship- 
ping stations on railways will be eventual- 
ly established at Middletown and Union- 
ville, Orange Co, and Millerton and Clinton 
Corners in Dutchess Co. The location of a 
proposed condensed milk factory may be 
announced, but it is hinted supplies will be 
drawn from counties adjacent to Utica, 
Syracuse, Batavia, Rochester, Geneseo, etc. 
The company does not seem to be taken 
seriously by wholesale milk dealers. 

At New York, no change is noted in the 
exchange price, 2%c p qt. Surplus west of 
Hudson also unchanged at $1.29 p can of 
40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending Apr 13, were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 
BR ca kce bens acvsestsn. See 1,163 575 
D, Lack and W...... 27,500 580 = 
2 eee rere 1,324 _ 
N Y Cent (long haul). 22,550 710 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem).. 12,331 168 150 
Susquehanna ......... 14,022 225 369 
West Shore - 10,603 780 313 
New Haven .......... 8,914 — — 
Lehigh Valley ........ 13,215 351 = 
Homer Ramsdell line. 4,663 165 a 
Other sources 5,300 130 — 
Total receipts ...... 176,142 5,596 1,407 
Daily average ...... 25,163 799 201 
Last week TYPere 4,177 1,523 
EME. DOBE: Siiis kc snd 140,260 3,803 1,610 








Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 
Prospects for the Coming Hop Crop. 





An inquiry instituted by American Ag- 
riculturist, regarding the present condition 
of hop yards and future outlook indicates a 
very favorable feeling among growers. It 
is yet rather early to determine the con- 
dition of the yards, particularly in the east, 
but the past winter was favorable and the 
roots have generally come through in ex- 
cellent shape. There was comparatively 
little injury last year from worms and rust, 
so the roots went into winter quarters in 
strong condition. While prices have been 
higher than for several years past, the 
statistical situation is so strong that there 
is a general and surprised feeling that 
prices do not respond to the scarcity of 
hops. This is more noticeable among east- 
ern growers than on the Pacifse coast and 
in consequence, there will be little in- 
creased acreage in N Y. 

In Madison Co there will be but little, if 
any, increase in acreage. New yards set 
last year, Owing to the extremely dry weath- 
er, did not do very well. There has been 
comparatively little inquiry for roots and 
no increase in the number of hop poles 
bought. Otsego Co will show no increase 
in acreage, although some new yards will 
come into bearing; others which have run 
out will be plowed up. Hardly any were 
set last spring to take the place of those 
which are run out. In Schoharie Co there 
will bea slight increase. In the towns of 
Middlebury and Schoharie, 45 to 50 acres will 
come into bearing, but a number will be 
plowed up. There is more call for roots 
in this county than elsewhere and a con- 
siderable acreage will be set this spring. 
Growers around Waterville, Oneida Co, do 
not feel much encouraged, owing to the 
present dull condition of the market. No 
new hop poles. have been bought in Mont- 
gomery Co, and there is no call for roots, 
Chenango Co will probably show a decrease, 
as many old yards have been plowed uD. 

The returns from county correspondents 
on the Pacific coast to American Agricultu- 
rist indicate a considerable increase in 


acreage for the coming year in some seé- 
tions, and there is a decided revival of inter- 
est among hop growers throughout the Pa- 
cific coast and more attention will be given 
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to the yards than before. Quotations ar@ 
now on the basis of lic for choice hops, 
but none for sale, as the: crop has been al- 
most entirely cleaned out. Buyers are ac- 
tive in making contracts for the coming 
crop at lic, with occasional offers of en 
but growers are not disposed to ac 
these figures, believing that prices will be 
fully as good as last year. 





Quotations at N Y are as follows: N Y, 
state crop-of '00, choice 19@20c p lb, prime 
18@19c, medium 16@18c, Pacific coast, choice 
18@19c, prime 16@18c, crop of ’99, N Y state 
and Pacific coast 11@l5c, crop of ’98 5@9c, 
olds 2@6c, German crop ’00 38@45c. 


= ———————EE 
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Hogs, Horses, Cows, 


Calves. 

The best general feed on the 
market for horses, hogs, cows and 
calves is acknowledged to be Victor 
Corn and Oat Feed. It is an 
‘tall around’’ feed. It has been 
tried under all conditions and never 
fails to yield a profit. Stock fed 
on Victor Corn and Oat Feed 
make constant gains. 


Try Victor Corn and Oat Feed 


and watch the results. 


Sold only in Sealed and Branded Sacks. 
Each Sack stamped with analysis of con- 
tents, showing guaranteed per cent. of 
Protein. 

If your dealer does not keep Victor Corn 

Oat Feed sendus hisname. Writefora 
free copy of “ Feeding for Flesh.” 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 


1350 Mondadnuock Bldg., Chicago 
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Tobacco Growers Aroused. 





A strong organization of the tobacco 
growers of Bradford Co, Pa, has been per- 
fected, as has been outlined in recent is- 
sues of American Agriculturist. Growers 
are now being urged to subscribe for stock 
and many are doing so enthusiastically. 
A circular has been issued by Pres Piollet 
of the county assn, setting forth the needs 
of organization, a plan of securing better 
prices and the immense advantage that 
would accrue to growers by mutual and 
local co-operation. Pres Piollet has sent 
for catalogs of leaf houses and finds that 
while packers pay growers 2 to 6c per Ib, 
the same tobacco, after being shipped to 
their warehouses, sorted, cased and sweated 
by them, is sold in the open market for 
15 to 25c per lb for fillers, 20 to 30c per ib 
for binders and 40 to 80c for wrappers. The 
tobacco as taken from the grower in the 
bundle costs the middleman not to exceed 
5c for all necessary expenses to prepare 
the same for market; add this amount to 
the prices paid for the crop and there is a 
profit to the tobacco buyer of at least 4 to 
18e for fillers, 13 to 23c on binders and 28 to 
58e on wrappers after deducting the cost 
and all necessary expenses connected 
therewith. 

I 
Tobacco Notes. 

New YorK—No plant beds made or sown 
as a rule before Apr 15 or later. Growers 
just beginning to think about starting seed 
to sprout. The variety will be mostly Com- 
stock seed leaf, but a very little Spanish 
will be sown on contract. There will be an 
increase in acreage probably of 10%. In the 
section around Hannibal, Oswego Co, so lit- 
tle has not been in growers’ hands on Apr 
1 as this year for years. Buyers of last 
year’s crop all lived up to their agreement 
and on only two crops was there any fault 
found. Ninety per cent or more of the crop 
was sold in bundle. Most of growers have 
tried commercial fertilizers, but mostly too 
lightly to receive the desired benefit, using 
only from 150 to 250 lbs p a. A good many 
growers in northern Cayuga and southern 
Oswego counties had deposited their to- 
bacco and milk checks in the banking of- 
fice of W. J. Brewster & Co of Hannibal 
to use Apr 1, but on Mar 28 they closed 
their doors. Liabilities from $80,000 to i25,- 
000; assets possibly $25,000. In consequence 
farmers are feeling sore. The market is de- 
pressed in Oswego Co; no activity, no sales. 
Four-fifths of the crop sold in Nov and 
Dee for 10 to 12c in bdl. The Anrnerican 
Tobacco Co and Mr Plant bough: at least 
6000 cs and employed 150 men to assort. The 
work is now done. At delivery time there 
are always a few careless people who ne- 
glect their crop and want the buyer to 
make it good. It has been so this ar. 
At present the season is backwar 1 and no 
beds made. An increased acreage will he 
st this year of the same varieties of seeds. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Buying is being done in 
small quantities; not over 40 or 45% of the 
*00 crop has been bought. Prices range from 
4 to 5 and 6c, with a few lots at 7c. Fillers 
have been sold at 1 and 2c. 


The Cigar Leaf Tobacco Market. 


The soft condition of the roads in the to- 
bacco growing districts of Wis forced many 
buyers to “go it slow’ in their purchases. 
Purchases continue, however, but largely 
of low grade or export leaf, at 3 to 5c per 
lb. Choice lots sell at 7 to 8 and 2c assort- 
ed. The demand for old tobacco has slack- 
ened perceptibly, but packers have made 
extensive sales. About 1000 cs per week are 
being shipped from Edgerton. 

There is but a slight movement, so far 
as buying goes, in other states Growers 
in the Chemung Valley of N Y¥ and Pa 
are organizing a joint stock company with 
the ultimate object in view of assorting 
and selling the tobacco themselves. Repu- 
diation of contracts has been general in 
all cigar leaf growing states, much to the 
surprise, inconvenience and mortification of 
growers. 


———— ee 


The Mapes Manures—Through some ac- 
cident, the pamphlets for 1901 issued by 
the Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano 
Co, 143 Liberty St, N Y, have just been re- 
ceived. As usual, Prof Mapes’s catalogs 
are of the extraordinary value that the 
public has come to expect from him, in 
keeping with the high standard of excel- 
lence set by the Mapes manures. The ba- 


sis of the Mapes manure is pure bone, to 
which is added other materials of the high- 
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ést grade and best known forms, all inti- 
mately blended together, in fine condition, 
in the proper forms and in the forms best 
adapted to meet the demands of the crops 
for which they are recommended. No rock 


* phosphates, horn, leather, marl or other 


cheap or low-grade materials are used. By 
pursuing the policy of making only the 
highest grade goods, Prof Mapes has built 
up a unique business that gives him the 
eustom of many of the most successful 
farmers, fruit growers and_ truckers 
throughout the middle and eastern states 
as well as at the south. The experience of 
many such farmers,- including some of the 
most successful agriculturists known to us, 
are fully set forth in these pamphlets, 
which it will pay any of our readers to 
obtain. Drop a postal to the Mapes F & 
P G Co, 143 Liberty St, New York, saying 
that as a reader of American Agriculturist 
you are entitled to their pamphlets, “The 
Mapes Manures, and How to Use Them,” 
“Growing Fancy Fruit for Market’ and 
“Twenty Years’ Experience with Fertiliz- 
ers.” Be sure to sign your full name and 
address, 





Farmers’ “Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


a a a a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to sell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 

word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in| issue of the following week. Advertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but wifl be charged at the vagular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO_BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one, 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ advertisi 
only five cents a word each insertion. , me & 


ess 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 
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AC RELIABLE varieties ed pleats. well packed, 
at low prices. Kansas _ best lack rasp, $1 per 
100 (by mail free), $4 per 1000, express or freight; other 
small fruit plants and fruit trees. Send for price list. 
CHAS. BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 
pb? you like strawberries? Plant now and pick a full 
crop next year. Send for our plant list. For $1 we 
send by express 50 plants each of Excelsior, Sharpless, 
Warfield and Lovett. A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, Pa. 


C HOICE Jersey, Wakefield cabbage plants, wintered in 

cold frames; none but good, stocky plants will be 

sent out. Price, $4 per thousand. ALBERT §. WALK- 

ER, South Portsmouth, R I. 

S == sweet potato seed. Jersey yellow and red. 
Good seed, securely packed, by freight or express, $1 

pe $3 per 3-bu bbl. CHAS. BLACK, Hightstown, 








TRAWBERRY Piants, eS] per M. Gandys, Brandy- 
WO wines, Glen Marys. ‘ C. PERRINE, Tennent, 
Monmouth Co, N J. 
» OTATOES—Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Harvest, ron 
Ohio, Rose, Fortune, 8 varieties. D, 
Fishers, NY 
RTICHOK ES—iee x bu, cars Kansas City. HARN- 
DEN SEED CO, holesale Seeds, Kansas City, Mo. 


P OTATOES new, White Mountain, 40 bushels at 75c 
per bushel, sacks free. W. B. HALL, Wakeman, 0. 











Sor beans. Northern grown, Medium Early variety. 
GEORGE W. HILLIARD, Brighton, Til. 


D“28144s, 20 kinds, $1. H. BURT, Taunton, Mass. 























COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LDEST commission “house in Now York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, dressed 
calves, Y me etc. E. B! WOOD PRD 302 Greenwich 





USTIN & COCHRAN, snecessors to D. Austin & Co 
commission merchants, mltry, calves and eggs, 326 
Washington street, New York. 
rh mage beeswax, raw furs, skins, etc. Highest 
BH prices paid. Send them to A. C. POHL, 151 Mercer 
St, New York. 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


MPROVE your pyaltry, or start right with our stock 

of prize-winnin shans ans, Minorcas, Brahmas, Leg- 
horns Ln a”, ekin' and Indian Runner ducks. 
Our four hundred acre island has largest poultry houses, 
— equipment and responsible ownership. Grand stock 
an be iy liveable prices, interesting catalog free. PIC- 
TOU LAND, Clayton,’ NY. 

OULTRY paper, Peaeate. 20 pages, 2 cents per 

year; four mont trial, 10 cents; sample free; 64- page 
practical’ agg 3 book free 4 yearly subscri ibers ; 
alone 10 cents atalog of poultry books free. POULTR: RY 

ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y. 








| AH for hatching that will hatch from pase. bred 
or Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively; eggs $1; sit- 
Gen ock for sale. OTTAQUECHEE OULTRY 
RDS. North "Hartland, Vt. 
ES #GS for phttching, 5c each. Barred, White and Buff 
Plymouth Rocks, White and Buff Wyandots and 
Buff Eaaberne. JAMES CORWITH, Water 3} Mill, _N Y. 
eee for hatching—Turkeys, ducks, | geese, guineas 3 and 
all the leading varieties of poultry; descriptive catalog 
free. PINE TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, — N J. 


~ ILVER Laced Wyandots, — Ww hite Wy andots, Bs arred 
Plymouth Rocks; best strains; eggs, 30 for $1.25; 60 
for r $2. 2%. HENRY IVO, Mt Clemens, Mich. 


90 VARIETIES | Poultry, Eggs, Pigeons and Hares, 

“=, described in colored 60- “page book and mailed 

for 10c. J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pes ei 
HITE Plymouth Rocks exclusively, $1_for 26 eggs; 
Me 100. Pekin ducks, $1, 9 eggs. FRANK ED- 

WwW: ARDS, ‘Water Mill, Long island. 

M AMMOTH White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
Pekin ducks and eggs. EXCELSIOR STOCK 

FARM, Waterloo, N Y. 
B TURKEY eggs bred from 45 lb tom and heavy 
hens, brilliant plumage, $3 doz. CHAS. BENNETT 

Tate, Va. 

| Pee: wy py 8S C White, Buff; fF uaranteed_fer- 
tile, $1 per 15. FLOYD ) STOWEL iy uckcreek, N Y. 

B® JODERS, Best, Cheapest. stag ~ free. OLD 
HOMESTEAD — co dleboro, Mass. 


10 EGGS $#, 45 $2, as Thompson’s strain Barred 
Rocks. WIL rrAM 7ALMER, Grooms, N Y. 


wt ITE Wyandot eggs for hatching; best stock, $1 per 
15. THOMAS S. MICHENER, Carversville, Pa. 






































I ARRED Rocks, best strains, satisfaction guaranteed; 
eggs, 15 $1. JOHN COX, New Wilmington, | Pa. 


YT «:W system again beats incubators 6 to 1. Particu- 
lars free. F a ht Morrisonville, 
rTATCHING eggs; Brown and w hite Leghorns, | Be each. 
ESTABROOK ’FRUIT FARM, Athens, Pa. noe 
“MERICA’S best Barred_ Rock, Brown Leghori eggs. 
NELSON’S, London, Pa. as, 
LACK Minorcas (Northrup strain), sittings $1. W. J. 
MILLER, Drennen, Pa. 


HOROUGHBRED | w hite Wyandots, 20 eggs $1. E 

JONES, Hartland, Vt : a: oe a 
Be FF WyaaGet. Buff Rock eggs. Circulars. FIELD, 

Somers, C it i ORS a Pat Sate SESE S 
PORKINGS—HENRY HALES, Ridgewood, N J. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


j ANTED—One reliable man in each county to man- 
age our wire stretcher business. New ‘plan very 
successful. Full articulars and book for 4c stamps. 
YANKEE MFG CO, No Fayston, Vt. 
E pay $18 a week and expenses to men 1en with rigs to 
introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MFG 
CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 
Wwe pay $2 a week and “expenses “to men with 1 rig 3 to 
introduce Poultry Compound. IN TERNATIONA AL 
MFC CO, Parsons, Kan. 


HELP WANTED. 


IENCED farm hands. STROUT’S EM- 
ENT OFFICE, Springfield, Mass. 
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LIVE STOCK. 


Fer SALE—Eight Grade Ayrshire Heifers from excel- 

lent cows and registered sire, Ay tog 2 years old, served 

by registered bull. . G. WILSO Binghamton, N Y. 
NGORA Goats. Complete work, 523 pages, 54 illus- 
trations. Prospectus free. Address W. L. BLACK, 

Ft McKavett, Tex. 

HOMESTEAD herd of Berkshires, Heath, Mass. Ser- 
vice boars, goods as the best; pigs; prices right. 

B PSKSHIBE pi pigs. Regis tered stock. Pairs not akin. 

IFFORD RIX, “trast Bethel, Vt. JS 

»OLAND China _ Rig “The kind that get big. WM. 
BIGHAM’S SO Gettysburg, Pa. 























MISCELLANEOUS. 


HAVE a Steinway square piano that I will sell cheap. 

Have had it some time, but it is in first-class ny r 
and sweet sound. Need the money, so _will sell chea 

Some one will get a bargain. Address KATE B. WIL- 
KINSON, 21 Bradford Springfield, Mass. 


' ILKMEN. Send address and receive sample cou- 
m milk tickets free. Something new. ONON- 
DAGA PRINTING CO, Dept A, Syracuse, N Y. 


ANTED—Homespun woolen yarn, tightly twisted, 
dyed indigo blue, old-fashioned way. Address 
BOX 93, Concord, Mass. 
RINTING; 100 envelopes with your name, business 
and address-for 35c postpaid. OTIS SUPPLY co, 
nae Meriden, Ct. 




















OULTRY, eggs, apples, potatoes; highest prices. T. 
_ de _HOOVE i, Phi iladelphia. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 





iy ANTED—Reliable young man, experienced in dairy 
work, feeding, churning, testing. separating, wants 
preteen in Pa or Md immediately. State wages. BOX 
7, West Raleigh, N C._ 
jy y ANTED—Position as herdsman and dairyman by 
single American. BOX 350, Haverhill, Mass. 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


‘OR SALE—Complete grist mill, 25 horse-power locomo- 
tive boiler, 15 hotse-power engine mill, belts, hang- 
ers, pulleys, ete. A. C. ING, West Hartford, ‘t. 


ONE al - asteurizing vat, holds 600_ ats. Dr Russell’: : 
patent, for sale cheap. EDW. O. BAGG, Wes 
Springfield, Mass. 








1O6—-ows and manufacturers’ pri 
Write QUE: EN city Su" CO, Poughkeepsie, N “Tv 


LANK Barns are cheapest, strongest. Book for stamp. 
SHAWVER BROS, Bellefontaine, O. 


Received a Good Position. 


It is with much pleasure that I tell you of 
the success I had in advertising in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist. I received from that adver- 
tisement 22 letters. My advertisement was 
for a situation, and from the smail amount 
of 55 cents invested I now have a well pay- 
ing position I hope The Agriculturist will 
continue to go on doing so much good to 
a class of people that need all the aid and 
encouragement one can give them.—[Arthur 
Bittner, Hillsville. Pa. 








Contestants’ Manual Ready. 





The manual for reports, compiete list of 
prizes, blanks for affidavits, etc, in the 
sugar beet growers’ contest is now ready. 
This manual is a booklet of 24 pages with 
cover, handsomely printed on good paper 
with blanks for answering each question in 
Class I. 

In this Class I there are 119 prizes, 
amounting to $1825. as follows: First 
prize, $250; second prize, $150; third prize, 
$100; fourth prize, $75; five prizes of $50 
each, 10 prizes of $25 each, 50 prizes of $10 
each and 50 prizes of $5 each. It is perfect- 
ly easy for anyone who raises beets to 
compete for these prizes by simply answer- 
ing the questions on the blanks provided 
for the purpose in the contestants’ manual. 


The prizes in Class II aggregate some 
$7000 in amount, and are offered for ‘‘the 
erop of sugar beets grown on one acre 


that contains the greatest quantity of su- 
gar, and that is grown in certain states 
and for certain factories therein.’’ In this 
Class II, no reports are called for except 
affidavits of yield, etc, as the prizes in this 
class are for the largest crops and not so 
much for reports. The money offered in 
Class II in Cal amounts to $2150, Oregon 
$115, Utah $700 for the Lehi factory, and 
probably $800 for Logan and Ogden; Col 
$1015, Neb and Iowa $525, Minn $265, Mich 
(Detroit Sugar Co’s factory at Rochester) 
$375, Ill, several sets of prizes valued at 
nearly $3000. 

Contestants may enter in both classes, 
and can decide that when sending in their 
reports. The manual will answer every 
other question that can be raised. The 
rules are very simple, only nine in num- 
ber. The manual is printed in large, clear 
tvne. 2s 

order to enter the contest it is only 
necessary for growers to obtain the con- 
testants’ manual, price of which is 50c, 
from the office of this paper, or it is given 
free to anyone who remits $1-to this office 
for a year’s subscription, either as a new 
subscriber or a renewal. Any farmer who 
raises sugar beets in any part of the United 
States can compete in Class I, but the great 
advantages of Class II are confined to the 
states and factories named. The manual 
has been shipped to the following factories, 
and growers therefore can buy the manual 
for 50c at either of these factories, or by 
paying $1 for a year’s subscription to Amer- 
ican Agricuiturist, will have the manual 
given to them free: Supplies to the factories 
at Oxnard and Chino, Cal; LaGrande, Ore; 
Lehi, Ogden and Logan, Utah: Rocky Ford 
and Grand Junction, Col; Grand Island, 
Norfolk and Leavitt, Neb; St Louis Park, 
Minn; Rochester, Mich, and Pekin, III. 





BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY 


ad 


All harness, old or new, is made 
and 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved a 
of repairs, Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 










pliable and easy—will look better 
wear longer—by the use of 


and in the cost 
Made by STANDARD OIL OO.” 

















TRAGELESS HARNESS 
BAKER'S (£47657 480 2esr 


Write for circulars and prices 


B. F. BAKER & €O., Burnt Hills, N.Y. 
MEE SPRL TES A SR SS 









= - 
Even Little Hogs 
don’t often go through Page Hog Fences. T 
are spaced tocatech’em. Try our 9 bar 30 inch. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE “0., ADRIAN, MICH. 














THE BEST RESULTS 
in cultivating, any crop, on any kind of land and 
fn any soil, are derived from using this 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Riding or Walking Cuttfvator. - 


Expansion axle makes it easily adjustable to 


wide or narrow rows. Broken axle, guides with 
the feet. Holds right up toa hillside row with- 
out “crowding” down or “throwing over.” Cen- 
ter lever controls depth. Side levers raise and 
lower guage. Double point adjustable shovels. 
Star wheel dirt guards or fenders. Unequaled 
tm quality and unexcelled in work. Send for 
free illustrated catalog of Farm Implements, 
Engines, Saw Millis and Threshing hachinery 


A.B. Farquhar Co. Lfd., York,Pa, 








' Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 











BeCaUS € } 
Can we really do it! We say yer. Can we prove ft without cost to 
yout Wecan. How? We will ship you a harness, saddle or vehicle, 
without you sending asingle cent, and let you look it over at your 
freight house and ff you don’t find we have given you the 
bargain you everssw or heard of, return the goods to us at our ex 
pense. We give with each vehicle a 2-year lad 
protecting you from r material and workm: vehicle 


tal escribes t Sa ye py wagons, phae- 
fons, carries, — and carts, and fy neta 
ever shown in one It's 


free. Send for it. 
Marvin Smith Co. 55-59 N. Jefferson St. U-2 Chicago, Iil. 








AMERICAN 


FIELD AND HOG FENCE 


FULLY CUARANTEED. 
Best steel wires heavily galvanized. Strong, 
economical, efficient, durable. Local agents 
everywhere. If no agent in your town write 
tothe makers 
American Steel & Wire Co., | Chicago or New York. 





STRONGEST 

MADE. 8u1i- 

strong. Chickep- 

tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

Prices. Wi Catalog Free. 
co SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box 10. "» U. & A. 








SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 

will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 

publishers by stating that they saw the adver: 
tisement in this journal. 








snitentiamaaZine 





DIGGE 


(Patent applied for.) 
Guaranteed to do as good work in the same field as any four horse elevator digger on the market, price 
one-half, draft one-half, cost per year for repairs one-fifth. 
fork. Will make digging potatoes as easy, 
Would such a digger please you ? 


We take all the risk; unsatisfactory work in your field means no sale. 


¢ “OK” POTAT 


—$ 


Will you buy such a digger? 


acres or more of potatoes is interested. We wish to hear from all such. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box D804, York, Pa. 


Please mention box number. 





Guaranteed to dig as clean as a man can with 
simple and inexpensive as cutting grass. 






Every farmer who grows five 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLBSALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO. 














Wheat Corn Oats 
. Cash or spot 
' 1901 | 1900 1901 | 1900.| 1901 | 1900 
Chicago..... @coceh oa 6644) « +39%_) .25 25% 
«| .T7Yq| .76%] 49 | 46%) 303%) 29% 
- — 51 4844) 34 33 
13 | 72M) « 40%) .27 23% 
69%] .T14q) 42%) 384] .27%4) .25 
7154) .65%) 41 36%, 26% 12424 
BG] B7%q] 5444) .56 = 

















At Chicago, wheat has shown some dis- 
position to recover from the sag in prices 
scored last week; the last named because 
of generally favorable weather and a rec- 
ognition that the winter wheat crop has 
come through the frost period in fine shape, 
as brought out first in American Agricultur- 
ist’s April report and a few days later 
by the govt report. Most of the state 
bulletins were of this same character, and 
crop cutlook in Europe considered fairly 
favorable. 

After oonsiderable’ selling on the 
part of speculators, the market 
received support through developed fear 
that the Hessian fly pest might prove worse 
than current reports indicate, although 
conservative traders were not ready to 
grant this. May wheat sold down to 69%c 
p bu, subsequently recovering to prices 
around 70%@7lic with a fairly steady under- 
tone. The fcreign situation is without im- 
portant change, the world’s supply of 
breadstuffs showing a fair decrease during 
Mar, according to recent compilations. 

Corn averaged somewhat steadier, ow- 
ing to less vigorous attacks of bear raiders, 
and there is still talk of a possible squeeze 
in May delivery. The market remained 
close to 43@44c p bu with No 2 in store 
about 43%c. 

Oats for May delivery sold freely a shade 
under 25c p bu, subsequently recovering 
somewhat but averaging easy. 

Barley of all descriptions is selling read- 
ily at about former prices, offerings re- 
stricted, market not especially active. Spec- 
ulators have lately offered contract grade 
for Oct delivery at 58c p bu, with 55c bid; 
no business reported. Cash lots sell by 
sample at 45@60c p bu for poor to choice. 

Timothy seed offerings not large, and de- 
mand sufficient to absorb practically every- 
thing at former prices; contract prime 
about $4.15 p 100 Ibs. New crop timothy, 
Sept delivery, quotable at 3.20@3.25. Clover 
easy, with contract prime 10.75 p 100 Ibs, 
choice alsike 12@13. 

At New York, grain market has ruled 
more active. A good export demand 
reported. No 2 red wheat in elevator sold 
around 774c p bu, corn 49c, oats 30%c, rye 
63c, barley 63@68C. Fancy ‘clover seed 11% 


'@11%c p lb, good to prime 10%@lic, tim- 


othy seed $4.25@5 p 100 Ibs. Flour trade has 
shown marked improvement, prices quota- 
bly shade higher. Fancy spring patents 
4@4.55 p bbl, do winter 3.85@4, spring 
straights 3.75@3.90, do winter 3.40@3.60. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Chicago. # 100 Ibe . {96.00 
New ork . eocccccces 
Buffalo..... eecces - eco 8.75 . . ‘ . 
Kansas City .........| 5.75) 5.60) 6.00) 5.25) 4.90) 6.00 
Pittsburg ............1 5.75] 565! 6.35) 5 J 


At Chicago, the cattle trade has been 
marked by liberal receipts, good average 
quality and a splendid demand from all 
classes. Exporters have had good orders 
and local dressed beef concerns were free 
buyers; eastern butchers took their usual 
quota. Transactions have been mostly at 
a range of $4.75@5.75, selected to choice 
—— The market has been broad and 
active 








Fancy beet steers, $5 00 Canners, 825 
Good to 75 Feeders, selected, 4 435 
y mat dy t. ‘fair, 4 7h Stocker. 450 to 850 Ibs. % 425 
— heifers. 87. 85 Calves, 300 Ibs up, 40 

choice cows, 3 50 690 
Poor tc to fancy buils, 2? S% Milch cows,each, 25 00 


Swine have continued to sell around a 
6c level, at one time last week receding 


recovering to 6.06 @6.20, fey a shade pre- 
mium. It is interesting to compare these 
prices with those of a year ago, 5.50@6.65, 


THE 


and two years ago, when best hogs were 
crossing the scales materially under 4c. 

Something like 1,000,000 sheep have been 
received at Chicago thus far this year, or 
much as a year ago. Prices on the other 
hand are decidedly lower than then, but 
nearly steady compared with one and two 
years ago. Good to prime clipped sheep 
and yearlings $4.65@5, unshorn 4.75@5.25, 
mixed lots 4@4.85. Lambs plentiful, sales 
largely at 5@5.35; choice spring lambs usual 
premium. 

At New York, prime steers steady, com- 
mon grades somewhat lower. Poor to good 
native steers $3.85@5.45 p 100 Ibs, bulls 3@4, 
do extra 4.35@4.60, cows 2@4.10. Veal calves 
rather easy at 3.50@6.25 for common _ to 
choice, 6.50@6.75 for extra. Sheep and lambs 
generally steady. Common to fair sheep 
sold at 4@5, do clipped 3@3.25, unshorn 
lambs 5.75@6.30, do clipped 5.30@5.55. Hogs 
in good demand at 6@6.35. 

At London, American cattle and sheep 
reported steady. 

Scotch Shorthorns Sell Well-—At the 
combination sale at Chicago, Apr 6, 46 
Shorthorns of Scotch breeding brought the 
very high average of $719.13 per head. This 
was quite remarkable, as at no other sale 
since the early 80’s have such prices been 
realized, except at the Dexter Park sale 
last year, when 49 averaged 793.46. The 
highest priced cow was sold for 2100 to 
Frank Bellows of Mo, and the highest 
priced bull sold for 1650 to Alexander Bruce, 
who takes him to Buenos Ayres, 8 A, for 
improving the herds in the Argentine. The 
Shorthorns sold at this remarkable sale 
were from the well-known herds of C. B. 
Dustin & Son, 8. HB. Prather & Son, I. M. 
Forbes & Son and J. F. Prather, all of Ill, 
and C. C. Norton of Ia. Scotch breeding 
seems to be fashionable this season and it 
is Scotch strains which are bringing the 
highest price. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, countr con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Beans. 

At New York, feeling quiet, prices un- 
changed. Choice marrow $2.424%4@2.45 p bu, 
pea 2.05@2.12%, red kidney 1.50@2.10, white 
kidney 2.25@2.30, yellow eye 2.50@2.55, im- 
ported marrow 2.15@2.22%. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, prices fairly well sustained 
under moderate supply. Choice to fcy evap’d 
apples 5@6%c p Ib, poor to prime 3@4%c, 
sun-dried 3@3%c, chops $1@1.62% p 100 Ibs, 
cores and skins 50c@1, evap’d raspberries 
19@19%c p lb, blackberries 5% @6%c, huckle- 
berries 14@l5ic, cherries 13@14%c. 

At Chicago, demand slack. Choice _ to 
fancy evap’d apples 5@é6c p Ib, fair to prime 
34% @4%e, sun-dried 24%4.@3%c, chopped, cores 
and skins ic, evap’d raspberries ee 

Eggs. 

At New York, tone of market enentien. 
Nearby fcy 14%@l5c p dz, av prime l4c, 
western 134%4.@1l4c, southern 12%@13%c, duck 
eggs 20c, goose 380c. 

At Boston, offerings liberal 4nd well han- 
dled. Nearby fancy 15@l6c p dz, eastern 
12%@l5c, Vt and N H 14@1l5ic, Mich, Ind, 
etc, 14c, western 13@14c, duck eggs 18@20c, 


goose 30c. 
Fresh Fruits. 


Exports of apples from U S and Canada 
to U K for week ending Apr 6 were 8186 
bbis, same week last year 12,420, total ship- 
ments this season to date 1,314,594, same 
time last year 1,272,706. 

At New York, supplies generally moder- 
ate and well handled. Fancy navel or- 
anges $1.75@3.50 p bx, lemons 1.65@2.50, tan- 
gerines 5@6.50, Fla pineapples 4@5 p cra, 
apples 2.50@4.50 p bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 
6@9, Jersey 1@1.75 p cra, Fla strawberries 
25@35c p at. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, feed firm. Bran $18@21 p 
ton, middlings 20@21, red dog 20, linseed 
meal 25.50, cottonseed meal 25, screenings 
30@80c p 100 Ibs, corn chop 85@87%4c, brew- 
ers’ meal and grits 1.18@1.20, coarse corn 
meal 93@96c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, supply moderate, prices 

steady. Prime timothy 924,@95c p 100 Ibs, 











LATEST MARKETS 


No 1 85@90c, No 2 80@821%4c, No 3 T5@77‘4c, 
clover mixed 72%@77%c, no grade 60@70c, 
salt 40@45c, long rye straw 75@85c. 

At Boston, slow at unchanged prices. 
Prime timothy $18@19 p ton, No 1 17@17.50, 
No 2 15.50@16, No 3 14@15, choice fine 14@15, 
clover mixed 14@14.50, swale 8@9, rye straw 
10@18. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, new sugar in fair demand 
at 10@12c p lb, syrup 75c@$1 p gal. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and well 
taken. Choice sugar, small cakes 12@14c p 
lb, large cakes 11@12c, large brick in bblis 
10@1l1c, choice syrup 90c@$1, light 70@80c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, feeling firm under mod- 
erate receipts. State and western in bulk 
$1.25@2 p 180 Ibs, state 1.50@1.75 p sack, 
Jersey 50c@1.50 p bbl, Bermuda 4@8, Jersey 
sweets 1.50@2.50. 

At Boston, tone of market firm under 
moderate arrivals. Aroostook Green Mts 
extra 70@73c p bu, fdir 65@68c, Hebrons 62 
@68c, Rose 55@58c, Dakota Red 50@53c, York 
state white 50@55c, Mich and Wis white 
50@5ic, Jersey sweets 1.75@2.25 p bbl. 

Poultry. 


At New York, choice fowls steady, other 
stock fairly well taken. Live fowls 10%c 
Pp lb, chickens 9c, turkeys 9c, ducks 50@80c 
p pair, geese 75c@$1.25, pigeons 30@35c, 
dressed turkeys 7@10%c p Ib. 

At Boston, choice fresh stock continues 
steady. Live fowls 104%@lic p Ib, roosters 
6c, northern and eastern fowls, fresh killed 
10@14c, chickens 12@18c, pigeons 75c@$1 p 
dz, western iced turkeys 8@lic p Ib, fowls 


10%c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage and celery have 
ruled active and. higher, other produce fair- 
ly active. Southern asparagus $2@4 p dz 
behs, celery 40@85c, beets 75c p bbl, carrots 
75c@1, kale 75c, lettuce 3@4, Ct and L I 
white onions 3@5, state and western yellow 
3.25@3.50, parsnips 75c@1, squash 1@2, spin- 
ach 75c@1, turnips 75@85c, state cabbage 
12@16 p ton, tomatoes 1@2.25 p carrier. 

Wool. 

A quieter tone is noted in wool circles, 
large manufacturers apparently having 
taken on stocks sufficient for immediate 
use. Prices continue steady at large trad- 
ing points. Producers in the west’ show 
no weakening in their ideas, some express- 
ing the intention of holding for higher fig- 
ures. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTBRI-~- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 13@l4c p dz, live fowls 11@12c p Ib, 
spring chickens 25@30c, ducks 11@12c, fowls 
91%4@10%c d w, broilers 25@35c. Apples $2.50 
@4 p bbl, navel oranges 2@3.25, strawber- 
ries 20@30c p qt. York state potatoes 45@ 
58c p bu, Mich 38@45c, onions 90c@1.25, cab- 
bage 14@22 p ton, lettuce 3@6.50 p bbl, spin- 
ach 75c, kale 50c, cucumbers 4@6 p bskt. 
Bran 19@19.50 p ton, timothy hay 15@17.50, 
mixed 15@16, rye straw 11.50@16.25, No 2 Pa 
red wheat 78%c p bu, corn 48%c, oats 31%éc. 

At Pittsburg, fcy apples $3.75@4.25 p bbl, 
choice 2.75@3.25, cranberries 7@10, maple 
sugar 10@l1l1c p Ib, syrup 60@90c p gal. Tur- 
nips 1.25@1.50 p bbl, carrots 90c@1, parsnips 
90c@1, prime yellow onions 3@3.25, potatoes 
35@50c p bu, celery 40@80c p dz bchs. Eggs 
13@1l4c p dz, duck eggs 18@20c, goose 35@ 
40c, live fowls 10%@lic p Ib, broilers 30@ 
35c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 11@12c; dressed 
turkeys 14@16c, fowls 13@15c. Clover seed 
recleaned 7@7.20 p bu, do timothy 2.05@2.10, 
red top 90c@1.10, bran 18@18.25 p ton, mid- 
dlings 18@19.50. 

NEW YORK—At Rochester, beans $1.75 
@2.50 p bu, carrots 250, onions 1@1.25, spin- 
ach 60c, radishes 25c p dz bchs, lettuce 20c. 
Apples 2@2.50 p bbl, cranberries 9@11, honey 
16c p lb. Corn meal 21@22 p ton, bran 20@ 
21, middlings 20@21, barley 45@46c p bu, rye 
55@56c, No 1 white oats 38@40c. 

At Albany, bran $20 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 26, middlings 19@21, hay 15@18, rye 
straw 14@15. Fresh eggs 15@16c p dz, or 
10@1l1ic d w, broilers 22@25c, turkeys 12@ 
14c, ducks 10@lic. Potatoes 1.50 p bbl, 
white onions 3.50@5, red and yellow 2.25@ 
3.25, turnips Veal calves 6.50@7.50 
P 100 Ibs 1 w, hags 6.25@6.50 

At Buffalo, state potatoes 35@48c p bu, 
@o Mich 38@42c, beets 25c, carrots 
onions $1.15@1.50, parsnips 30@85c, cabbaga 








ceipts moderate. 


THE LATEST 


75c@1.15 p bbl, turnips 75@85c, ch celery 50 
@60c p dz bchs. Apples 3@5 p bbl, cran- 
berries 3@3.50 p bx, strawberries 40@45c p 
qt. Eggs 13%c p dz, live turkeys 9@llic p 
Ib, fowls 10%2@lic, chickens 11@11%c, ducks 
12@18c, squabs 25@30c p pair. Choice maple 
sugar 10@lic p lb, dark 7@8c, syrup 75@ 
90c p gal. 

At Syracuse, state corn 53c p bu, No 2 
white oats 34c, rye 60c, bran $20 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 27, middlings 20, hay 14@ 
17. Eggs 14@14%c p dz, live chickens 12@ 
3c p lb, or 15@l6c d w, turkeys 16@18c. 
Potatoes 40c p bu, oniams 75c@$1, baans 2.50 
@2.75, apples 1@1.50, spinach 65c, celery 65c 
@1 p dz behs, cabbage 2@2.50 p 100. 


At Watertown, eggs 13@l5ic p_ dz, live 
chickens and fowls 8@10c p lb, turkeys 10 
@12c, veal calves 4@5c, steers 44%4@5c. On- 
ions $1.50 p bu, potatoes 40@45c, beets 40c, 
parsnips 60@65c, turnips 40c, beans 2.10@ 
2.25, apples 75c@1. Corn meal 20@21 p ton, 
bran 21, middlings 21, hay 16@18.50, oats 32 
@35c p bu, rye 56@58c. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 74c 
p bu, corn 45c, oats 2744@27%c, rye 54c, tim- 
othy hay $10@14.75 p ton, clover mixed 11 
@12.75, bran 16.50@16.75, middlings 16.50@ 
17.50. Eggs 11%c p dz, choice spring chick- 
ens 25@30c p lb, fryers 10@12c, fowls 8%@ 
9c, roosters 5c, turkeys 7@9c, ducks 9c, 
Choice apples 3@3.75 p bbl, No 2’s 2@2.50, 
oranges 2.25@3.25 p bx. Potatoes 35@40c p 
bu, onions 2.75@3 p bbl, rhubarb 65c p large 
bch, lettuce 2@4 p bbl. Cattle 4.75@5.35 p 
100 Ibs, veal calves 3@6.75, hogs 5.70@6.15, 
sheep 3.85@4.50, spring lambs 8@10. 

At Columbus, wheat 70c p bu, corn 40@ 
45c, oats 28@30c, bran $17 p-ton, shorts 16, 
middlings 18, screenings 16, hay 13@14. 


Steers 4.50@4.75 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 6.50, 


hogs 6@6.25, sheep 5@6. Eggs 11%c p dz, 
live chickens 8c p ‘1b, dressed 9c, broilers 
16c, turkeys 9@13c. Potatoes 35@36c p bu, 
do seed 45c, white onions 1.60 p bu, red and 
yellow 1.25, beans 1.80@1.95, cabbage 17@18 
p ton, apples 3@3.25 p bbl. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 13%c 
p dz, duck eggs 15@16c, spring chickens 16 
@32c p 1b 1 w, fowls 10%c, ducks 10@1I1c. 
Apples $2.25@3.50 p bbl, oranges 2@3.50 p 
bx, strawberries 15@25c ~» qt. Potatoes 45 
@50c p bu, onions 1@1.2,, spinach 20@25c, 
cabbage 1.25@1.75 p cra, kale 40@60c p bbl, 
celery 50@60c p dz bchs. Corn 47e p bu, 
oats 32c, rye 57e, timothy hay 15@17.50 p 
ton, clover mixed 13@15.50, bran 20@21, mid- 
dlings 18@19. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

The market for choice fresh table butter 
continues generally steady, in spite of the 
fact that at this time of the year a de- 
crease in values is nearly always looked 
for and may come at most any time. The 
20@22c p lb price, however, on extra cream- 
ery grades, current in N-~Y and Boston 
for the past five or six weeks, still holds 
good. In some instances dealers show a 
tendency to buy more ‘cautiously and are 
more discriminating as to quality, but 
demand has ruled active and a good clear- 
ance usually effected. All lines of fresh 





“ butter have been well cared for. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 


1901 ......22 @22%c 22 @22%c 20 @20%c 
1900 ......19%@20 c 19%@20 c 18 @18%c 
1899 ......20%@21 c 191%@20 c 191%4@20 c 


New York State—At Watertown, cmy 
tubs 22@238c p lb, dairy 18@20c.—At Albany, 
cmy tubs 22@23c, prints 23@24c, dairy 20@ 
22c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 22@25c, prints 
23@24c, dairy 18@20c.—At Buffalo, fcy prints 
221%4@238c, extra tubs 21144@22c, rolls 12@1i5c, 
dairy 10@18c. 

At New York, market holds steady. Cmy 
extra 22@22%c p Ib, firsts 21%@21%c, fcy 
state dairy 2ic, firsts 19@20c, western imt 
cmy 14@18%c, rolls 114%@l1l4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
ruled firm. Extra Elgin and other western 
separator cmy 22%c p Ib, firsts 21@22c, la- 
dle 12@15¢e.—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 24% 
@25c, O and Pa cmy 21@21'%4c, dairy 184%4@ 
19¢c, rolls 14@15c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 22 


» @23c p Ib, state 19@20c, dairy 12@14c.—At 


Columbus, cmy tubs 23@24c, prints 25c, dairy 
12@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
cmy, 23@24c p Ib, firsts 21@22c, extra gath- 
ered cmy 20@21c, firsts 19@20c, ladle 15@ 


.17ce, dairy 21@238c, rolls 13@16c. ; 


At Boston, buyers act conservatively, re- 
Vt and N H cmy extra 





22c p Ib, N Y 21%4@22c, western 21144@22c, 
firsts 20@2le, Vt dairy extra 19e¢, N Y 184% 
@19%e, firsts 17@18c, western imt emy 13% 
@lic, ladle 12@14c. 


The Cheese Market. 


Stocks of choice full cream cheese are 
steadily decreasing at unchanged _ prices. 
Supply is considered quite moderate and as 
it will be some time before the new make 
is at all plentiful, the situation remains 
healthy. 


New York State—At Watertown, small 
12@12%c.—At Albany, cheddars 114%@12\4c, 
flats 11@12c.—At Syracuse, cheddars 11@ 
11%c.—At Buffalo, fcy 12c, dairy 10@1l1c. 

At New York, continues strong. Fancy 
small 12@12%4c p Ib. ch 1144@11%c¢, fey large 
11@11'%c, ch 10%@l1l1c, light skims 74%4@8c, 
full 2c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, state flats 11%c p Ib, 
twins 1214%4@13c, cheddars 1214c.—At Colum- 
bus, cheddars 1314c, flats 11%ec. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, choice ched- 
dars 11%@12c p lb, oats 12@12%éc. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet. 


Fancy N Y 12@12%c p Ib, fair 10@lic, part 
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skims 8@9144c.—At Pittsburg, ch Ohio 11%q@ 
12c, do N Y 12@12%c. 

At Boston, tone of market firm. Extra 
N Y twins 12@12%\%c p Ib, firsts 10%@11%c, 
a Vt — 12c, firsts 10%@1l%4c, extra 
western twins 11@11%c, firsts 1 
Ohio flats 10%@llic. - —— 


The first Ill (Chicago) district turned out 
during Me~ ’01, 3,705,107 lbs oleo, compared 
wih 4,550,068 Ibs in 00, a decrease of 844,961 
lbs. Nearly twice as many licenses to re- 
tail oleo were issued in March, ’00, as in 
Same month this year. Filled cheese out- 
put in Mar, ’01, 100,970 lbs, in ’00, 210,118, 
showing decrease of over half. 


—_—_———— 


Picking Out Laying Hens—wW. P., N Y: 
The only certain method of picking out the 
laying hens from the flock is to equip the 
pen with trap nests in which each hen will 
be confined when she goes to lay. This 
method is highly advocated by those who 
have used it. 





Cowpeas and Soja Beans—H. J., O, will 


find articles in American Agriculturist of 
Feb 2, 9, 16 and 23 and Apr 6. 











TESTIMONY ue, 


LS ane es et) 


Benson, Md., March 21, 1900, 


GENTLEMEN :— 


I have been feeding Quaker Dairy Feed 
to»my herd of cows since the first of last 
December and have had most excellent 


results from it. 


] have fed it mixed with mill feed and 


cob meal, also unmixed, 


] can readily 


notice the increased flow and quality of 
milk in each instance, but I think the best 
results | have obtained is when I used it 


with my rough feed. 


I expect to continue 


feeding Quaker Dairy Feed during the 
coming. summer, and | cheerfully recom- 
mend it to dairymen as a profitable feed 


to use. 


Very respectfully, 


JOSEPH ’B. HOSKINS. | 
OUR GUARANTEE. 


Sold only in Sealed and Branded Sacks. Each 


Sack stamped with ana 
er cent. of 
éaler does not keep 

Feed send his name tous and geta 


guaranteed 
If your 


Ps 


sis of contents, showing 
rotein. 


eober Dairy 
ree copy of 


‘Modern Dairy Feeding.” 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 











BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


AtW HOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Reofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 
rofits. In use 58 years. Officially Endorsed by the 
ge. Low prices will rise you. Write for Samples. 

0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 outh St., Brooklya, N. ¥- 





| 





_ MACHINE 


nouns FREE 


Hoosier Boy Wire Fence 
{n use ail over the U. &., and 
as best, will ven AW every 


loosier ‘ 
222-226 W. Maryland St. ind’pls, Ind, 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Before he starts on his western tour, Pres 
McKinley will attempt to bring about some 
amicable adjustment of the relations with 
Cuba. A conference will be called and if 
no agreement satisfactory to the Cubans is 
reached the president will again urge an 
extra session of congress to settle the ques- 
tion. There are indications of an almost 
complete reversal of policy on the part of 
Pres McKinley regarding the occupation 
of Cuba by the U S pending the organiza- 
tion of a stable government. It is not im- 
probable that almost the entire military 
force of the U S in Cuba will be withdrawn. 
While members of the cabinet and some 
senators are declaring that the strong arm 
of the militia must remain until the Cubans 
accept the terms of the Platt amendment, 
the president is seeking advice as to wheth- 
er it would not be well to withdraw the 
6000 American soldiers now being main- 
tained at great expense on the island. 








According to expert opinion China would 
be able to pay from 20 to 30 million pounds 
sterling without crippling her financial re- 
sources, while the amounts which the pow- 
ers at present demand aggregate from 
80 to 100 million pounds. 





Martial law in the Coeur d’Alene district 
of Ida. which was established May 1, '99, 
has been abolished. Gov Hunt says that 
the people are now law abiding. Miners’ 
riots which resulted in the blowing up of 
the Bunker Hill concentrator were respon- 
sible for the law. 


Judge Parlange of U S superior court has 
dismissed the suit for injunction brought 
by Boer representatives to prevent the 
shipment of mules and horses from New 
Orleans to the British army in South Af- 
rica. Judge Parlange holds that the tran- 
sactions between citizens of the U S and 
the British govt were conducted under the 
order of private citizenship, and that the 
courts had absolutely no jurisdiction to in- 
terfere. 





Apostle George Q. Cannon of the Mormon 
church is dead. He was ordained as a 
Mormon elder in 1845. He was a delegate 
in congress from 1872 to 1880. 





There is said to be excellent reason for be- 
lieving that another Nicaragua canal treaty 
between Gt Britain and the U §S, looking 
toward the same end as the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, is under consideration and like- 
ly to be in shape for presentation to the 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 

Pan-American Exposition — Nothing 
Since the World's fair at Chicago, in 1893, 
has elicited the widespread interest -that is 
manifest all over the world in the Pan- 
American exposition, which is to be held 
in Buffalo, from May 1 to Nov 1, 1901. The 
purpose of the exposition is to illustrate 
the progress of the countries of the west- 
ern hemisphere during a century of won- 
derful achievements, and to bring together 
into closer relationship the people com- 
posing the many states, territories and 
countries of the three Americas. Acting 
under proper authority, the president of 
the United States has invited all the re- 
publics and colonies of the American hem- 
isphere to join in commemorating the close 
of the 19th and beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury by holding this international exposi- 
tion on the Niagara frontier. For this im- 
portant event, the Nickel Plate road has is- 
sued an attractive descriptive folder 





pamphlet, elaborately illustrating the 
Pan-American exposition, the build- 
ings and grounds. The Nickel Plate 
road is the short line between 


Chicago and Buffalo, and affords compe- 
tent train service from Chicago to Buffalo, 
New York city, Boston and all points east, 
with trains of modern equipment, on which 
no extra fares are charged; also dining car 
service of the highest order. It affords 
meals in its dining cars on the individual 
club plan, ranging in price from 35c to $1. 
Call on any ticket agent for the Pan-Ameri- 
ean folder of the Nickel Plate road, or ad- 
dress John Y¥. Calahan, General Agent, 111 
Adams St, Chicago. Parties desiring hotel 
or rooming accommodations at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls during any period of the 
Pan-American exposition‘are invited to ap- 
ply by letter or otherwise to F. J. Moore, 
a Agent, No 291 Main St, Buffalo, 


senate at its session next winter. The pre- 
text for complaint seized upon by several 
senators.-who voted against. the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty was that they had not 
been consulted before the close of the nego- 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


— 
tiations. That objection will not prevail in 
the proposed new draft of a treaty, as the 
administration is'sdid to have made inquir- 
ies to ascertain the individual views of 
senators, 














ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY R eve urpos h r $ 
pe os ry purpose where White Lead 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS is required, that made by the “‘o/d 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. , ” ° . 
ANOHOR © ) os anati, Dutch process’’ of slow corrosion is 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC the best, because of its superior density, 
BRADLEY 
srooxiy( =, {its uniformity and durability. 
JEWETT 7 F i 
ULSTER The brands named in margin are genuine 
UNION 
SOUTHERN bn 7 “old Dutch process’’ White Lead, the best 
SHIPMAN ae’ cha. : 
COLLIER it is possible to manufacture, and which 
MISSOURI se. Leal e 
aspszat (~~ {have long been recognized as standards of 
SOUTHERN . 
JOHN ?.LEWIsasnosco | paint value. 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM aiid tlle, For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
CORNELL Se PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. Pamphlet sent free 
- lication. 
KENTUCKY upon application 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


} - —— 


armers, Take Warning! 


Our patent, No. 600,782 of March 15, 1898, has been sustained by 
United States Circuit Court. This gives us the sole right to manufacture 
weeders having teeth flat in upper part and either round or substantially 
round in lower part. We hereby notify farmers and dealers that any one 
using or selling the infringing goods are in danger of prosecution. We 
ask those selling our weeders 
to give us names of parties 
handling the infringing goods. 


HALLOCK 


Weeder & Cultivator 
Co., 


Box 804, York, Pa. 























‘UNLIMITED SUPPLIES 
cf BARGAIN PRICES 


Bought at Sheriffs’ Sale—25,000 squares 
BRAND NEW STEEL ROOFING. Sheets come 
in assorted sizes only. We sell it either Flat, 
Corrugated or “V*” Crimped, complete with 
aint and nails, Per 100 Square Feet $ i 75 
: e have higher grades also. e 

A mitlion feet of Brand New and Second 

Hand RUBBER, LEATHER and COTTON 

STITCHED BELTING, bought at various 
> Sales. We guarantee to save you from 25 to 


: _ 60 per cent. We have a job in 
OPE OF ALL KINDS, | 
Wire, Manila, Flax, T = ENDLESS THRASHER BELTS. 


WON Pi Write for prices, | ASK FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE N° 25 


AS cece ESE | CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING Co. 
COMPETITORS FOR PRIZES 


In the Sugar Beet Growers’ Contest can learn much about Sugar Beet culture by reading 


T# BEET SUGAR GAZETTE 


“THE ABLEST CHAMPION OF THE AMERICAN BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY.” 
By special arrangement with the publishers, we are enabled to offer THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the lead- 
ing agricultural weekly of the Middle and Southern States,in club with THE BEET SUGAR GAZETTE at 
an exceedingly low figure, and include the Contestant’s Manual in the Sugar Beet Growers’ Contest for 1901. 
yee It includes a Year’s subscription to THE BEET SUGAR GAZETTE and also to AMERICAN 
-d 


PECIAL OFF H 

The Beet Sugar Gazette, one year Meee Amer AA, Agr’ RS rtst, one year, $1.00. 2? 50 
Beet Growers’ ConteStant’s Manual, 50c. 5 8 

Our Price for all, - - - - $2.00 


Address all orders to THE BEET SUGAR GAZETTE COMPANY, 84 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 



























































What Matters? 


ANNIE STEVENS PBRKINS- 


Do you care too much, my darling, 
What others think of you, 

To be to the best within you 
Simply and grandly true? 

Friends sadly misunderstand you?— 
*Tis sure to be often thus, 

And we sometimes care for that more 
Than for what God thinks of us. 


Can you not go onward, darling, 
With a smile to gild the tears, 
As, looking up for comfort, 
His face, in love, -appears? 
I know it is hard to fail, dear,— 
A scornful look is gall; 
And to be unjustly laughed at 
is the hardest thing of all. 


But it doesn’t really matter 
As we may think it would 
What happens to-day is forgotten 
In to-morrow’s altered mood; 
And the world that ao at a downfall 
As if it were glad of i 
Is just as ready at aheuthe 
A little display of grit. 


The surest way of advancement 
Is to work with a mind at rest 
From morbid and jealous fretting,— 
True to our very best. 
So I wouldn’t care too much, dear, 
What others think and say. 
Just talk with God about it 
And go on your busy way. 


Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 





CHAPTER XVIII. Continued. 


She raised her eyes*to his, and they were 
dimmed with tears. ‘‘Can you forgive me?” 
she asked, 

“Set down, Miss Helen,” he said, gently. 
“TI don’t think there’s much to furgive. Bill 
hes told all there is to tell, and told it right, 
80 you don’t need any more from me. Law- 
son seems to hev it in fur me, and to tell 
the truth, they ain’t much love lost. You 
know him now, better’n you ever did. It’s 
none of my biz’ness, but do yeh think he’s 
much of a man?” 

Her lip curled in scorn. “I have no feel- 
ing for him except that of contempt,” she 
said, coldly. “I will never speak to him 
again except to tell him that.” 

“TI wish you wouldn’t say that,” he plead- 
ed. “I mean, that you wouldn’t speak to 
Lawson ag’in. I’ve got some good reasons 
fur askin’ yeh not t’ break with him yet. 
I think I know some things that ev’rybody 
, don’t know and by your help I ec’n git 
more.”’ 

She nodded appreciatively, and for half 
an hour the confidential talk went on. 

The next morning, his business transact- 
ed, even to appearing at police court, where 
he witnessed a highly disgusted driver pay 
a $10 fine for the privilege of abusing his 
horses, Larkin shook the. dust of Chicago 
from his feet. It was with pardonable 
priae and satisfaction that he settled down 
in the car seat to watch the landscape go 
slipping by, but he saw little of the outside 
world, for he was busy with his thoughts. 

Since the confidence of the night before, 
new relations existed between Helen 
and himself, relations grave and far-reach- 
ing in their import, requiring for their 
fruition the utmost subtlety, tact and sec- 
recy on part of them both. If his deduc- 
tions should prove correct, and he was 
enabled to carry out his plans, retributive 
justice, swift, terrible, was sure to follow 
in their wake. On the other hand, if he 
was working on a false scent, if he should 
be proved mistaken, he would be held up 
to the ridicule of all concerned, and to the 
one he had involved in his scheme, would 
appear a weak and miserable creature, the 
blundering victim of his own imagination, 
envy, and jealousy. Under the galling 
thought of possible failure, he started from 
his. seat and sought the smoking car, sav- 
agely biting the end from his cigar as he 
threw himself into a seat behind a rough 
and boisterous party of three who were 
playing cards on the small table, provided 
for the purpose by some railroads. 

For some time he paid no attention to 
the men in front, among whom a bottle cir- 
culated at frequent intervals, until a name 
pronounced by one of them came to his 
ear. 
_ “Cleverest duck with a brandin’ fron; I 

er seen,” went on the man who had 
spoken the name, “C’n cover up anything 
frum A t’ Z; wish he c’d make a hullsale 





“EVENINGS. AT HOME 


scoop right off, but he dassent, yit. I order 
yeh up.” 

The speaker was riding backward and 
Steve had an opportunity to study his face. 
Where had he seen this man before? Sure- 
ly, the coarse, bloated features seemed fa- 
miliar, and this was not the first time he 
had heard that loud, -bullying voice. Then 
came gradually to his mind the scene of 
more than a year before, in the cabin of 
the Mountain Queen, and the squabble he 
had had with the young gambler who had 
cheated at cards. It was the same man, 
and again he heard Guy Kent’s parting 
advice: ‘‘Here’s yer gun, sonny; be careful 
how yeh use it.”” And the ruffian’s answer, 
“I ain’t done with you yit; I'll see you 
agin.” A dispute over the cards changed 
the trend of the conversation, and the lis- 
tener heard no more of interest to himself. 

When on the evening of Steve’s third 
day out from Chicago, Gray Don, fresh 
from his fortnight’s rest at Mamsley’s 
Bluff, brought his rider safely to Cotton 
Run ranch, Guy Kent stood at. the door to 
welcome him. ‘‘Howdy, Stephen!” he cried. 
“Pleged ef you ain’t good fur sore eyes, 
and sore shoulders too, fur that. matter. 
Git out, you confounded dogs; feller can’t 
hear himself think! Here, Peter, take 
Steve’s hoss t’ th’ stable. Jinny, set out 
th’ best they is in th’ shanty fur supper. 
Durn you, Bill ’n Mike, here’s Larkin, home 
frum Shecawgo, and you fellers ain’t out 
here t’ see ’im. How’s Missy? how’s th’ 
stock market? durn’t all, Stephen, can’t 
yeh say nothin’?” 

That night, when Larkin gave an ac- 
count of his trip to his eagerly interested 
audience, he left out all reference to his 
confidential talk with Helen, and for rea- 
sons of his own avoided speaking of cer- 


-taim matters he had seen and heard in the 


stockyards and on the train. When the 
company had dwindled down to Mr Kent 
and himself he drew from his pocket the 
receipted bills for freight and expenses, 
and with the certificate of deposit for the 
money banked, handed the whole to his 
employer. The ranchman examined _ the 
papers at length and after putting them 
away in his desk, filled and lighted his 
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great pipe. “Stephen,” he said, addressing 
his young agent through a haze of blue 
smoke, ‘“‘’bout $75 of that money b’longs 
t’ you. Shell I advance th’. cash?’ 

“Can’t it stay where ‘tis?’ was Steve’s 
simple answer. ‘I don’t need it.” 

“I s’pose it kin,” said Kent, “‘but ’twon’t 
do yeh no good t’ speak of, there.. Money’s 
a good ‘eal like knowledge, no benefit to a 
man onless he c’n use it. By th’ way, did 
yeh hev money ’nough t’ put yeh through 
in Shecawgo?” 

“Yes, sir; I got me some clo’es and 
things, and I’ve got ‘about forty dollars 
left. My clo’es cost me—”’ 

“There!” broke in the ranchman, “yeh 
needn’t do no itemizin’, ner do I mean t’ 
throw enny bokays at yeh. Ef I hedn’t 
knowed yeh was r~ fec’ly honest I wouldn’t 
hev sent yeh. I don’t mean.t’ praise yeh 
fur. bein’ square, fur no man _ deserves 
credit fur doin’s he’d oughter. I do want 
t’ say, tho’, that yeh’ve got th’ makin’ of 
a good biz’ness man in yeh, and that yeh’ve 
done well—jes’s well’s I c’d hev done m’self. 
I’ve got receipts fur all yeh’ve paid out 
fur me, and to Helen, and the balance I’m 
goin’ t’ charge up t’ yeh; that’s a matter 
of biz’ness. Yeh’ve be’n workin’ fur me 
over a year, and yeh ain’t asked fur ner 
hed a cent of money on account till now. 
We ain’t even said a word ’bout wages. 
Yeh’ve served me well, and I’ll do_ th’ 
square thing by yeh. What d’ye say to $30 
a month fur th’ first year?” 

“Mr Kent,” Steve broke out, “I ain’t be’n 
worth that to yeh; why—’” 

Kent stopped him with a gesture. ‘“Ste- 
phen,” he said, “I know yer wuth better’n 
yeh do yerself. Don’t say no more ’bout 
it, please; and if yer satisfied t’ stay I'll 
make it $35 a month fur next year.” 

Larkin could only murmur his thankful 
acceptance, and the ranchman proceeded: 
“Do’s yeh please with yer money, Stephen, 
but I’d advise yeh to invest it in cattle. In 
th’ spring they’s sure t’ be some maver- 
icks turn up and I’ll sell yeh some calves. 
First thing yeh know yeh’ll hev a nice 
bunch o’ cattle of yer own. What d’ye 
think of it?” 


(To Be Continued.] 
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DESCRIPTION: Made ofbest Shelby seamless tub 
three crown (latest improved Columbia box crown) 
nickel-jointed; nickel head; 2}g¢in. drop, one piece 


hanger; flush joints throughout. Something entirely new. 
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If You Are Prudent 


Why not be insured, and save money at 
the same time? Our new policy on the 
endowment plan is the best insurance 
contract issued, and jg meeting with 
great favor. Our booklet, “How and 
Why,” sent free on request, you will 
find interesting and perhaps instructive. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921-923-925 Chestnat St. PHILADELPHIA 
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The Ideal Summer Boarder. 


G, A. S. 





It having been my good fortune to take 
summer boarders the past 17 years, I feel as 
if I had a few ideas in regard to them. 
I have had various kinds of people to deal 
with. Some have been very nice, pleasant 
people, easy to please, and perfectly will- 
ing to pay for what they had, while others 
have been just the reverse. The ideal sum- 
mer boarder on the farm is one who enjoys 
the country, the one who expects to find 
plain country people, and wants rest and 
quiet. If they want a gay, noisy time, a 6 
o’clock dinner, dances, etc, they ought not 
to go to the farm, but go to the hotels and 
large boarding houses. I have had board- 
ers of all ages, from the baby with its 
nurse to the aged grandmother, but my fa- 
vorites are maiden ladies and school teach- 
ers. They are most always contented. 

The lady of the house must expect from 
the first to have some fault found with some 
things, for most everyone has some sug- 
gestions to make for their own ccnvenience 
or for their stomach’s sake; but take it 
pleasantly, for you may have some sugges- 
tion to make to the summer boarder before 
long. They are liable to leave your best 
chairs or books or some such thing out in 
the damp or out of doors somewhere. You 
will want to ask them to bring them in next 
time. Or if they ask you to have the meat 
done a little differently, or the coffee hot- 
ter, don’t be cross about it, but do it pleas- 
antly; remember they are paying you for 
it, and if they are gentlemen and ladies, 
they will not be unreasonable. Yet you will 
occasionally find some that are unreason- 
ably fussy; such ones you have to let them 
fuss, and get rid of them as soon as you 
can. 

The rooms should be neat and clean, with 
a good chamber set, a spring bed and a 
good soft mattress. If you cannot afford 
hair mattresses, there are other kinds that 
are cheaper that will do very well, and the 
boarders will not find fault with them if 
they are comfortable. I remember one lady 
writing to me once saying there were four 
in her party, they wanted to come right 
away. I wrote her I had only one room 
not in use, and that I could put two beds 
in it, if that would do. She wrote back 
that was all right. They came, but were 
not satisfied, because there were not four 
rocking chairs in the room and a Brussels 
carpet on the floor. Two beds, two large 
trunks, a commode and four rockers, a bu- 
reau, and three other chairs, and four wo- 
men, I thought nearly filled the room. I 
Was glad they went elsewhere. 4 

As far as making money is concerned, do 
not begrudge the farmer’s wife the money 
she earns taking boarders, for she earns 
it. Do not think, because the vegetables 
grow out of the ground, that they do not 
cost the farmer anything, because it does 
cost quite a little to raise such things, and 
the milk, cream, butter and eggs are just 
so much monev to the farmer if sold in the 
neighboring town. All kinds of meat are 
very high and often hard to get. The 
farmer often has to put himself to a good 
deal of trouble and expense to get good 
meat. He can’t go to the corner market and 
get it easy as you can in the city, so don’t 
try and get boarded just as cheap as you 
can, and expect you are going to get just 
as good board as if at the hotel when you 
pay $2 per day. A rate of $5 to $7 per week 
is none too much to pay even the farmer. 

Then there are a class of people who 
baven’t any too much money. They have 
quite a family of children and they want to 
get them boarded for half price. But, bless 
you, the farmer doesn’t want to keep an 
orphan asylum or feed those children on 
bread and milk for supper and oatmeal for 
breakfast. No doubt it would be better for 
the children; they will eat as much as 
grown people and waste more. And oh, 
how much they need looking after! They 
play horse with all the carirages, build 
railroads on the piano, slide down the stair 
rail, scare the hens off the nests, pour wa- 
ter on the pigs, stone the cat, ete. But they 
have not been in the country for a year! 
Of course there is a difference in children 
and a difference in parents, and a difference 
in the farmers and their wives. It has been 
my lot to have more or less children to 
board, and we have always got along pretty 
well, but as I said before, I prefer maiden 
ladies and schoolma’ams. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME. 


LIEUT. GOVERNOR CURED. 





General Thomas, Oldest Living General of the Givil 
War and Formerly Lieut, Governor of Vermont, 
relieved of Rheumatism by Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
Blood and Nerve Remedy, 





LIEUT.-GOVERNOR THOMAS CURED BY DR. GREENE’S NERVURA. 


Ninety-two years of age is the illustrious soldier-statesman, General 
Thomas of Vermont. 

He has held office as Representative, Senator, Judge of Probate Court, 
and Lieutenant-Governor. 

Strong of purpose and of cleanest record, everyone may depend absolutely 
on his word. Listen to him se who suffer with rheumatic pains and 
twinges. Read his letter telling “‘ for other’s good ” how Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
relieved him of pain. General Thomas says: 

‘‘[ am pleased at this opportunity to add my testimonial to the 
worth of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. The many” 
years of life’s journey left its touch upon me in the form of rheu- 
matic pains. I have found benefit and relief from the use of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura, and give my permission to publish this letter for 
others’ good.”’ 

; Rheumatism creeps into the joints and muscles through deficient blood 
circulation and disordered nerves. Every thick atmosphere aggravates it. 
Every trifling cold strengthens its grip. 

Ordinary practice never cures rheumatism, but volumes of evidence exist 
to show that Dr, Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, devoid absolutely 
of mineral elements, is the true and certain specific. Why let your pains and 
your stiff joints and your shoulder aches continue without making the test of 
the medicine General Thomas commends for the good of all sufferers? 
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Chatterbox and Old Bill. 


CHATTERBOX OF CHAUTAUQUA, 





Jay Kay, your speaking of riding horse- 
back reminds me of my first ride. I was 
about five years old, and when my big 
brother watered the horses, I’d run to the 
barn and he’d jump me to the back of “old 
Bill,” the largest and kindest horse of all, 
then he’d lead him to water and back 
again. But this morning, when we got to 
the door, he threw the halter rope to me 
and the horse started down the drive, not 
very fast, but faster than I desired. He 
never went near the water, but where was 
he going? I didn’t look to see. Why? 
*Cause, every time he’d set one of his big 
feet down, I’d go into the air, and I was 
watching to see if I landed on his back or 
in the road behind. In vain I looked for my 
mother’s face at the kitchen door. When 
I did not see her, I made up my mind to 
cry, but just then I heard my brother’s 
mocking voice, “Hi, there, hang on!” 

After a while the horse stopped under a 
sweet apple tree. Nearly all the apples were 
on the ground, so he began to eat. My pa- 
tience was good for half an hour, then I 
began to pull and yell. “Get up!” ’Twas no 
use; the horse never heard. So I calmly 
waited another 15 minutes. Pulling and 
yelling did no good, so I tried kicking. That 
hurt my bare feet and didn’t interfere with 
his eating in the least. I finally thought 
I’d get off and coax him with apples, but 
how was I to get down? At last a brilliant 
thought occurred to me—I’d slide down his 
head, just as Ora and I slid down the cellar 
door. This plan was a glorious success. 
But the plan of coaxing was a failure. My 
apron was so small it held so few apples 
that, by the time the apples were gone, we 
were but a few feet from the tree, then 
back he’d go. 

Oh, how mad I was! If I ever got big 
enough I’d train old Bill and lick my big 
brother too! I climbed over the fence and 
threw apples at the horse. I had the air 
full of flying apples, but few hit old Bill, 
and when one would hit him, he’d never 
wink. I sat down on a big stone, and oh, 
what angry wails surged through the air! 
I guess it touched old Bill’s heart, ’cause 
by the time I was through crying he was 
ready to go home and started. ‘Whoa, 
whoa, I want to ride!’’ He could hear now, 
so he stopped, but how was I to get on? 
If he’d put his head down, I’d get on as I 
got off, but this he did not know, and I'd 
better go on, or he might find another apple 
tree. So he started, I at the end of the 
halter rope behind, taking seven steps to 
his one. He went right to his stall after 
he took a drink. 


In the stall I said to him, “I hope you’ll 


run away, then H will have to go af—’”’ 
“What makes your face so red?” said my 
brother, peeking through the door. “Old 


Bill walked so fast I 
Boo! Ho Ho!” 


couldn’t keep up. 
He grabbed me up in his 
arms and said, “If I wouldn’t tell mother 
and not cry any more he’d take me to see 
his girl.’”’ You bet, when Sunday came he 
kept his word, too. Ha, ha! Years after 
old Bill was sold. I watched him pass out 
of sight and never saw him again, 


a 


Milking Not Fun—Thousands of bushels 
of different kinds of grain, viz, wheat, oats 
and flax, are raised here in Minnesota every 
year. My father owns two sections of land 
and has about 500 acres under cultivation. 
I like farming all right. In the spring, dur- 
ing seeding, I drag. During harvest I run 
a Deering pony binder. .Around here we 
thresh out of shock and I drive a team in 
the field. In the fall I plow with a gang 
and in winter I do part of the chores. I 
noticed Rosebud did not find any fun in 
milking. Now, Miss RoSebud, we don’t 
milk because it is fun, but because it is a 
job that must be done. Milking will not 
spoil your ccmplexion, neither will it in- 
jure your health. I do milk, but I do not 
do it because it is fun. I. would feel bad if 
this journal would not visit me every week. 
[A Farmer Boy. 





The Center of U S—Indiana Boy, the cen- 


ter of U S population is in Indiana, near 
Indianapolis, and the center of U S claims 
and possessions is about in San Francisco. 
It seems funny, but it really is on ac- 
count of the islands belonging to Alaska, 
which reach so far to the westward. Prince 
Hal, I, too, am an agent, but 40 very Httle 
canvassing. Cathrine, the president of 
Mexico now is Gen Porfiric Diaz, but he is 










OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


now 


insane on account of mental 
work. His death can be expected 
time, and Vice-President Ignacio Mariscal 


over- 
any 


will succeed him. I will sign my name as 
my friends call me—[Pat. 





Heart-broken—Well, Tablers, what do 
you do when you feel heart-broken? I 
buried my father last Sabbath, and oh, how 
dark and gloomy this world seems ever 
since! Mrs Croker has my sympathy. My 
father was a good man and I will and must 
live to meet him on the beautiful shore. 
I think sometimes I can’t wait till I see 
him again. I see a little North Carolina 


girl is signing her name Alma, so I will 
sign my name.—[Alma E. H. 
“Our Turn to Laugh’—I have known 


how to harness and hitch a horse ever since 


I was about eignt or nine years of uge, 
and I am now 17. My father, sister and 
myself raised about 20 bu of onions last 
year from the seed. You would have 
laughed to see us, after being down on our 
knees all morning, coming into the house 
for dinner so stiff we could hardly walk. 


But when the onions were sold it was our 
turn to laugh. We expect to raise as many 
this year. My sister once wrote to a paper 
and corresponded with a girl, but never 
dreamed of seeing her, and about’ three 
years ago she formed her acquaintance, 
and thinks a great deal of her. How many 
of the Tablers have seen ex-President Har- 
rison? I saw him when he served. He was 
going through the streets of Omaha, and 
I only remember that he was riding in a 
buggy the shape of a shoe.—[Peggy. 





Tablers, here is a question that is a mys- 


tery to me. When it’s sunrise, Jan 1, at 
San Francisco, it’s sunrise, Jan 2, at Pe- 
kin, China. If any of you Tablers can 


explain this question I will be ever so much 
obliged.—[Tllinoy. 

Why, 50 years ago women weren’t allowed 
in college, not even allowed to read in pub- 
lic, but just wait 50 more years and see 
where women will be.—[Scarecrow. 

Say, Curly, do you know how many years 
it is since those petrified forests were 
changed into stone? What color are they, 
or are they the natural color? I have want- 
ed to try canvassing, but did not have the 
grit, or rather cheek. Does anyone know 
of any kind of a club that one could start 
in a neighborhood where they are not much 
interested in literary work?—[Me. 

My youngest brother is named for 
president—McKinley.—[Cuba. 


the 





A Month’s Test Free. 

If you have Rheumatism, write Dr. Shoop, Racine, Wis., 
Box 153, for six bottles of his Rheumatic Cure, exp. paid, 
Send no money. Pay $5.50 if cured 


For Personal Comfort, 


Use the Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Cuff Holders. 
They cannot slip. Instantly 
released. By mail, 20 cents 
the pair. Catalogue of searf 
holders and other novelties 
made with Washburne Fast- 
eners, Free, 

AMERICAN RING CO., 
Box 60, Waterbury, Conn. 




















A strong serial story 
of business life, by 


Merwin-Webster 


Authors of The Short Line War 


How Bannon built the two 
million bushel elevator against 
time and trouble in sixty days; 
broke the great wheat corner, 
and won the girl. One of the 
many serial stories that regu- 
larly appear in 
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A finely illustrated and printed weekly 
magazine, full of interesting articles by 
the net rominent men, e Post was 

first published by Benjamin Franklin ™~ 
17 a continued uninterrupted for 
173 years, and now has a circulation of 
ever 300,000 copies weekly. 
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N. Y., and he will send free a trial of his wonderfu 
method. Whecher skeptical or not get this free method 
and try the remarkable invention that cures without 
pain. danger, operation or detention from work. Write 
ay. 
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Milton’s Last Poem. 


584 


I am old and blind: 
Men point at me as smitten 
frown, 
Afflicted and deserted by my kind: 
Yet I am not cast down. 


with God's 


I am weak; yet, dying, 
I murmur not that I no longer see; 
Poor, old and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father supreme, to thee. 


O merciful one! 
When men are farthest, then thou art most 
near; 
When men pass coldly by, my weakness shun, 
Thy chariot I hear. 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me, and its holy light 
Shines upon my lowly dwelling place, 
And there is no more night. 


On bended knee 
I recognize thy purpose, clearly shown, 
My vision thou hast dimmed that I might see 
Thyself—thyself alone. 


I have naught to fear; 

This darkness is the shadow of thy wing: 
Beneath it I am almost sacred; here 

Can come no evil thing. 


Talk Around the Table. 


Exceptions—I must confess I objected to 
my husband’s dropping our old agricultural 
paper for this journal, but now 1 would 
feel the same to change back again. I 
would sadly miss our Table Talk. I would 
there were but one side to the mother-in- 
law question, but as one writer says, a 
good daughter-in-law makes a good moth- 
er-in-law, so one good preacher would of 
course make his flock all good! But it’s 
plain there are exceptions to many rules. 
There is more trouble in this world caused 
by misunderstanding and selfishness in our 
domestic circles than from any other cause. 
It is our duty to try to bring out the best 
in each other. I would like to ask the read- 
ers of this paper a father’s duty to his 
motherless daughter who has given her af- 
fections to a worthless drinking man. Her 
father has tried to reason with her, to no 
avail. Can nothing be done to save her? 
[Mrs May. 











Tennessee—Fond du Lac (March 23) in- 
quires about the farming possibilities of 
‘Tennessee. I live in northwest Georgia, 
two miles from the Tennessee line, and this 
is as good a farming section as in either 
Tennessee, north Georgia or Alabama. The 
agricultural methods followed in ante-bel- 
lum days reduced the natural fertility of 
the soil so much that, as a whole, the coun- 
try has not yet recovered, and it requires 
the right sort of men to counteract this. 
Cold weather, as we have it, is quite pene- 
trating, on account of the dampness in the 
air, but it seldom lasts longer than one or 
two days. We can plow almost every 
month in the year. As for the people, we 
live under the generous ruling of kind Uncle 
Sam and enjoy social advantages equal to 
other sections.—[Ex-Bluecoat. 





AS WE Go. 
Let us walk in simple kindness, 
*Mid earth’s darkness and its blindness, 
Oh, so carefully, so gently, let us go! 
Be it ours to bless and brighten, 
Be it ours to cheer and lighten, 
Toiling faithfully within a world of woe. 


With a patient, calm endurance, 
With an earnest, strong assurance, 
Let us lift the weak and weary as we go, 
Till. our happy ¢yes beholding 
God's eternal plan unfolding,— 
All the beauty of his mysteries shall know. 
CARRIE PHELPS. 





A Correction—Two cups canned salmon 
and 2 cups cabbage should be the propor- 
tion in the salmon salad recipe, Feb 9, in- 
stead of “2 cans.”’"—[E. L. 8. 


The Dear Old Lake—Loneliness and 
Janice, perhaps you can sympathize with 
the Winnebago Indians. Perhaps you can 
imagine how they missed the dear old lake, 
when they came out here in Nebraska to 
be confined to a reservation where there 
isn’t any water except the Old Muddy, 
which is full of snags and dangerous whirl- 
pools, and where all game of any size had 
disappeared. Will someone please tell me 
-heow the word Vincennes is pronounced in 








the title of the book called Alice of Old 
Vineennes? 101 C, I will not try to guess 
your conundrum, but will tell you who I 
thought of when I read your letter. It was 
Will Allen Dromgoole. As there are but 
two of us, I will sign myself—[The Other 
Knight of the Blue Ribbon. 


A Shut-in—I hope it will be no intrusion 
for an invalid to step in with you for a 
few moments. Yes, children, come too. I 
love your bright, cheerful presence. I will 
first say that I have for several years been 
a shut-in, unable to be out in the world 
enjoying its pleasures, or to be of help to 
my fellow beings. I thought when disease 
first caused me to suffer so much, that it 
was very unjust, but after a while I thought 
different, knowing that God’s ways are al- 
ways the best, leading us up to the better 
life. Oneefriend has said that “life will not 
be long at longest.’”” Then is it not impor- 
tant that we should strive to live pure lives, 
making the world better for our having 
lived in it? There are so many who need 
our smiles, sympathy and cheer. 

“So live that when death comes to thee, O 

friend, 

His hand upon thy door may not affright; 

That whether comes he in the starless 

night, 

At dawn, or noon, grim fear shall not attend 
Upon his kindly step; his touch will be 
God’s sign and seal to set thy spirit free.” 

Our home is situated in one of the most 

picturesque spots imaginable, near the wa- 

ters of Middle Island creek, a large stream 
which a few years ago (before the oil de- 
velopment in this section of West Virginia) 
afforded a great quantity of nice fish, but 
now there are very few fish to be found, as 
the salt water from the wells running in 
the creek have killed the fish. In looking 
northeast of our home, about one-fourth of 
a mile distant, one can see such beautiful 
scenery,—the forests and steep hills, tall 
trees seemingly rising high in the dim hor- 
izon, and the great projecting rocks over- 
hung with evergreen vines, ferns, etc; while 
on the east near our dwelling is an orchard, 

a cozy retreat for the birds. The world is 

so bright and beautiful. There are some to- 

day whose happy hearts beat in unison with 








If You Have Dyspepsia 
Send no money but write Dr. Shoop, Racine, Wis., Box 153, 
for six bottles vf Dr. Shoop’s Restorative, express paid. If 
cured, pay $5.50—if not, it is free. 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 
FREE ar an 


r! get this beautiful Life Size 
Doll absolutely Free for sel onl 
four boxes of our Great Cold & He: 
ache Tablets at 25 cents a box. Write 
today and we will send the tablets by 
mail postpaid; when sold send us the 
money ($1.00) and we will send you 
this Life Size Doll which is 2% feet 
high and can wear baby’s clothes. Dol- 
lie has an ye ie Beng.Geléen 








———- of the finest hand pai 
nch Doll, and will live in a child’s 
memory long after childhood days 
have passed. Address, 

NATIONAL. MEDICINE CO., 
Doll Dept. 62 D New Haven, Conn. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Have You Asthma in Any Form ? 


Medical Science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in every form in the won- 
derful Kola plant, a new botanic discovery 
found on the Congo river, West Africa, 
Its cures are really marvelous. Rev J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, W Va, writes that 
it cured him of Asthma of fifty years’ 
standing, and Hon L. G. Clute, of Greeley, 
Iowa, testifies that for three years he had 
to sleep propped up in a chair, being un- 
able to lie down night or day from Asth- 
ma. The Kola plant cured him at once. 
To make the matter sure, these and hun- 
dreds of other cures are sworn to before 
a notary public. To prove to you beyond 
doubt its wonderful curative power, the 
Kola Importing Co, No 1164 Broadway, 
New York, will send a large case of the 
Kola Compound free by mailto every read- 
er of American Agriculturist who suffers 
from any form of Asthma. All they ask in 
return is that when cured yourself you will 
tell your neighbors about it. Send your 
name and address on a postal card, and 
they will send you a large case by mail 
free. It costs you nothing, and you should 
surely try it. 














i a REST AS YOU RIDE 








THE MORROW 
Coaster Brake '/' 
mtees you Abso- 
ute Comfort and 
Pleasure in Cycling. 
Fits any wheel. Your 
wheel always under 
control. Security on 
A luxury on 
You ride 
50 Miles. but Pedal 
only 35 [liles. 100,000 
satisfied riders last 
year. Sold by all deal- 
ers. Booklet Free. 


ECLIPSE MFG. CO., @ 
Ninth Ave., Elmira, N.Y. 
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$ If you are outof employment ® 

or employed at unsatisfactory ® 
$ wages, write us immediately. ® 
e We can give you something to 4 


@do that will make you $50 a month without 


@any trouble. You can 
@work right around 
Syour own home, or ® 
q 'Tavelit you wish. as 


q@ Brand New Thirig. 
@You will be surprised how 


A Big Money Maker.@ 
@easily you can make the 
@above sum. Hundreds are 


cc 
making double that. Possi- is 


bly youcandoittoo. Send name and address 
@anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day. 


e 
@ ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
; 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
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A Corner in Progressive Spectator’s House-Cellar. 


Progressive 
Gardening 


INTER RHUBARB is toorich for my blood, 

or rather, for my pocketbook, said Pro- 

gressive Spectator—so purchasing a dozen roots 

from Progressive Farmer he set them in his 

house-cellar. HIS MOVE in the game won a 

bountiful supply of this expensive luxury for 
home use during the long winter months. 


‘“‘This Game Does Win!’ 


Exclaimed a Progressive Publisher. “Now I’ll 
ublish THE RULES, sell them in half a ae Fhe 
omes and scoop the biggest prize of all.” 


His Move tversthing Next Week 
The New Rhubarb Culture, price 50c. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 





the brightness and beauty about them, 
while there are others, oh, 80 many others! 
who move wearily onward, bearing their 
burdens of sorrow, half unconscious that 
earth has its sunny spots as well as dark- 
ened places.—[Auntie M. 


Our Treasurer’s Report—President Baker 
of the A A L C has forwarded to us Secre- 
tary Vreeland’s detailed report of receipts 
and expenses, which we have placed on 
file at this office, giving herewith the 
summary: Dues from circles $18.28, 
amounts received from individuals 75c, to- 
tal 19.03; total paid out for postage, sta- 
tionery and account book 4.76. Balance in 
the treasury March 30, 1901, 14.27. 





No Mother—Farmer Jack, here is one 


who does not consider herself too cranky 
to have a good time. If there is any fun 
to be had, I am in for it. Neither do I 
think myself above milking a cow, for I 
can do that, when necessary. As to leav- 
ing the work for mother to do while I am 
enjoying myself, I fear I often did, but 
now, alas! I have no mother. Now it is 
work first and pleasure second.: We live 
on a farm, and I have the housework to 
do. I don’t like to work. I would much 
rather be taking a spin on my wheel. I 
do take a short ride nearly every day in 
summer. Lillian and Belle, I think you 
could pass your time more profitably than 
by playing cards nearly every night. Pedro 
is a good game. I play that and several 
others, but do not care to play every night, 
for life is too short to spend in that way. 
Vickee, I, too, am fond of reading, and 
manage to read a good many books during 
the year. Historical works are my choice. 
If I was an idolator, I should worship the 
horse, for I am never quite so happy as 
when drawing the telns over a good horse. 
{A. Bachelor Girl. 





THE ROBINS HAS COME BACK- 
Can’t yer see the snow a-meltin’? 
And the ground’s all sloshin’ wet. 
Don’t yer hear the streams a-boomin’ 
And the rivers in a fret? 
Oh, the gobblers is a-struttin’, 
The wild ducks begin ter quack, 
For the bluebirds are a-chirpin’ 
And the robins has eome back. 


Can’t yer see the clouds is hazy, 
And the winds is blowin’ low? 
Don’t yer hear the frogs a-croakin’ 
Where the water lilies grow? 
So git yer gardens ready, 
Put yer seed corn in the sack; 
For the bluebirds are a-chirpin’ 
And the robins has come back. 
Can’t yer see the grass a-growin’ 
And the sproutin’ of the wheat? 
Don’t yer hear the pitter-patter 
Of shoeless little feet? 
Oh, the springtime is a-comin’ 
Like a race hoss roun’ the track, 
for the bluebirds are a-chirpin’ 
¢ And the robins has come back. 
LuUcIEN M, LEwis. 


A 3400-Mile Journey—I suppose it 


would be of interest to-some if I should 
relate some of the experiences of a 3400- 
mile journey which I completed on the 3ist 
of October, 1900. When I started out on 
that journey, I did not have $25 besides my 
railroad ticket for the first thousand miles, 
60 you can see how lucky I must have 
been in picking up odd bits of employment 
to help me through with the-journey. All 
told, I have seen seven different states, 
from Nebraska to California, have chased 
jack rabbits in Nevada, hunted deer in 
Oregon and sought pelts off the sheep steal- 
ing coyotes in Idaho. Are there any of 
the Tablers who can beat this traveling 
record? I have picked ferns among the 
redwood timber of California and brought 
home a cactus from the hills near Soda 
Springs, Ida, and finally finished it up by 
returning home just when EF said I would, 
and in time to cast my first vote for a pres- 
ident, though I suppose he doesn’t know 
it.—[Dick Jumbletop. 


I see Fond du Lac is looking for a more 
healthful place to live. I too lived in Wis- 
consin until I was 18, and had both ca- 
tarrh and rheumatism. I went from there 
to Kansas and was better. I came here 
(Colorado) six years ago and have not had 
the rheumatism at all, and have the ca- 
tarrh only when I take cold. It is a fine 
climate, with scarcely any winter.—[C. D. 


Smith. 
te 
‘When it comes to a question between 
& man anda dollar,-f am on the side of the 
man every time.”—[Abraham Lincoln. 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL 





7. A Riddle.—[M. E. B., Mass. 
Formless are we, yet we appear 
In countless shapes, pronounced and queer. 
Our fabrics gorgeous are, and rare, 
We change them while the good folk stare. 
Voiceless and noiseless, we are rife, 
At times, with tumult and with strife, 
Men try in vain to coax us nigh, 
Yet when we come, for help they cry. 
The lesson of our life is plain, 
We fall, but fall to rise again. 

8. Charade.—[So L. Ver, O. 
My first is within, you must understand; 
My last is an order, a rule or command. 
My whole you will find is a married man, 
You'll find him in Webster if closely you 

sean. 

















Training 


Is indispensable to athletic 
success. In training, much 
stress is laid upon diet; care- 
ful attention to the quantity 
and guality of the food eat- 
en, with regularity of meals, 
That is the secret of strength for eve 
man. Noman can be stronger than his 
stomach. The careless and irregular 
eating, of business men, causes disease 
of the stomach and its allied organs of 
digestion and nutrition. There can be 
no sound health yntil these diseases are 
cured, — 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and nutrition, and 
enables the body to be built up into vig- 
orous health by the assimilation of the 
nutrition extracted from food. 

“I was taken with the grippe, which resulted 
in heart and stomach trouble,” writes Mr. T. R. 
Caudill, of Montland, Alleghany Co.,N.C *I 
was unable to do anything a good part of the 
time. I wrote to Dr. Pierce about my condition, 
having full confidence in his medicine. He ad- 
vised me to take his ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ 
which I did. Before I had finished the second 
bottle I began to feel better. I have used nearly 
six bottles. I feel thankful to God for the bene- 
fit I have received from Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med 
ical Discovery. I can highly recommend it to 
all persons as a good and safe medicine.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure constipation, 



















There is more gold in the rolled plate 


Krementz 


One-Piece Collar Button 


than in any other gold-plated button, 
The name KREMENTZ stam on 
the back cuarantees the qual v and 










insures a new button without c 

in case of accident of any kind. 

Special Styles for Ladies’ Shirt 
Waists and Children’s Dresses 











Sold by all jewelers. 
Postal us for The Story of a Collar Button. 
KREMENTZ & CO., 69 Chestnut St., Newark, N. 3. 
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Everybody buys. 
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: Stomach, 1, Kidney, 
Bladder and Heart Troubles; 
prevents fevers and sickness, 


NG WATER 
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ht to bein every household, Get it; 
Helier Chemical Os, Dept.A, Ch 
**The Only Mail Order Drug Housein Werld, 





Corns rooted out quickly. 
A-CORN SALVE does it. Trial 
box free. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 
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Work for Ladies 


We want at least one good agent at 
every postofiice to solicit subscriptions to 
GooD HOUSEKEEPING. This is a rare op- 
portunity for ladies out of employment 
who Wish to engage in profitable work. 
it requires no particular talent or experi- 
ence to secure subscriptions for such a 


EASY- MONEY - QUICK 


ee, well-known magazine as GOoD 
OUSEKEEPING, and anyone can get up a 
good-sized club with little effort. If you 
can canvass all of the time or part of the 
time, and would make money easily and 
quickly, write us at once for terms and 
particulars. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPIN 


52 Lafayette Pl SPRINGFIELD ette Bl 
New York City Mass “a hie 


Fees 
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extra foot attachments at 75 cents 
at like the price. 
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three months’ trial in your own heme and we 
return your $11.95 any day you are not satisfied. 


EDGEMERE SEWING MACHINE 
ae hine makers ty to hae : 


every new and up-to-date improvement, very high arm, 
HA otion feed, is very light running, does an 


one of the best sewing mac 


work that can be cone on any sewing machine made, 
Gomes in a beautiful solid quarter sawed antique drop head if 
eabinet, as illustrated. Cabinet is beautifully finished, highly 

lete set of the finest colored Goral marquetry designs. 


AT $11.95 WE FURNISH THIS SEWING MACHINE COMPLETE 


accessories: 1 quilter, 2 serewdrivers,6 bobbins, 1 package of neddles, 
1 oil can filled with oil and a complete instruction book which makes everything so 
lain that a child can operate the machine. Fer 75 cents extra (or $12.76) we furnish 
ition to these regular accessories a complete set of highest grade attachments in meta] 
inelading: 1 foot hemmer, 1 ruffier, 1 shirring plate,1 tucker,1 underbraider,1 binder, 1 
t widths up of an inch. 
ORDER TODAY. 
Write for free sewing machine cat. 
& cents for our 1100 page catalogue of everything. Address, 


cut this advertisement out and send 
SEND NO MON EY satis et 
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and if found perfectly satisfactory, exactly as represented, equal to the hig’ 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGS. 
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How to Use Rhubarb. 


{From advance sheets of J. E. Morse’s 
‘“‘New Rhubarb Culture.”’] 

Pies: To ordinary pie crust (which is 
made with 1 teacup shortening to 3 teacups 
flour, and % teacup very cold water) add 
% teaspoon salt and 1 teaspoon baking 
powder. Sift the salt and powder with the 
flour, add to this the shortening, blend it 
with a knife and lastly add the water—ice 
water is best. Use the hand as little as 
possible in the mixing so as to keep the 
paste cool. At once roll out, fill and bake. 

Pie No 1: Stir into 2 cups rather finely 
chopped rhubarb, 1 cup sugar with which 
1 tablespoon flour has been’ thoroughly 
mixed; then add a beaten egg and ar- 
range in a pie plate with two crusts. Let 
the oven be hot at first that the crust may 
be properly baked, after which cool the 
oven to moderation and take the pie out 
when it has baked 30 minutes altogether. 

Pie No 2: Two cups chopped rhubarb, 14 
cups sugar. Put in shallow saucepan with 
% cup water and cook very fast. When 
cold line a pie plate with paste, wet the 
rim, add the rhubarb and lay three or four 
bars of paste across, forming diamond- 
shaped spaces, put a rim about the pie, 
wash over with the beaten white of an egg 
and bake in a quick oven 15 minutes. 

Pie No 3: Beat 1 egg with % cup sugar 
and 1 tablespoon flour. To this add 1 cup 
rhubarb chopped or cut fine. Bake with 
one crust. When done, cover the pie with 
the beaten white of an egg, sweeten to 
taste and let it brown in the oven. 

Best of All Pudding: One _ tablespoon 
butter, 1 cup sugar, 1 egg well beaten, 1 
pt flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 1 cup 
sweet milk, beat well and bake in two deep 
pie tins. As soon as done remove from 
oven, cover with pie plant marmalade and 
this in turn with the white of an egg and 
3 tablespoons sugar whipped to a stiff froth, 
return to the oven to brown. Serve warm. 

Marmalade: Wash, peel and cut up the 
rhubarb; weigh and put into a preserving 
kettle and stew until tender, add sugar 
fn proportion of pound to pound; let cook 
slowly, stirring very frequently. Be care- 
ful not to let it scorch; an asbestos mat 
under the kettle will be a safeguard. When 
the sauce has a clear, jellied appearance it 
is done. Take from the fire and put in 
giass jars. 








Homemade Salad Dressings. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 





For a fine mayonnaise dressing use 1 level 
teaspoon each of mustard, salt and pow- 
dered sugar, % teaspoon paprika dr cayenne 
pepper, 2 tablespoons each of vinegar and 
lemon juice, 2 eggs and 1% cups pure olive 
oil. Chill the bowl and spoon to be used, 
as well as the oil, and separate the eggs. 
Mix the dry ingredients together first and 
then stir in the yolks of the eggs. Add the 
oil, a drop at a time, stirring constantly, 
until the mixture commences to thicken, 
when thin with lemon juice and vinegar, 
put in alternately. Thus continue with the 
oil until all is in. Lastly, add the whites 
of the eggs, beaten very stiff. Should the 
dressing curdle, it is because the oil has 
been dropped in too rapidly, and may be 
remedied by using another egg yolk and 
adding the curdled mixture slowly. 

This takes some time to blend properly, 
but a good French dressing, on the con- 
trary, can be made at the table and only 
calls for 4 tablespoons olive oil, 1% table- 
spoons vinegar, % teaspoon salt and \% tea- 
spoon pepper. Form a foundation of the 
salt, pepper and’ 1 tablespoon oil. Then 
mix in half the vinegar and conclude by 
adding the remainder of the oil and vinegar 
alternately. 





Milk Rising Bread—In the evening take 
3 cups new milk in a 2 qt pail, set it on the 
range and let scald. Remove and cool five 
minutes, then add 2 tablespoons sweet corn 
meal, beat through the milk, then cover 
and set in a warm place until morning, 
closely wrapped in a thick, warm cloth. 
Sift flour in bread pan, ready for morning. 
In the morning warm the flour, stir enough 
in the pail to thicken to the consistency 
of wheat cakes, beat it good for three min- 
utes, then place in a kettle of warm water 
to rise. When near the top of pail take 3 
cups sweet milk and place on the stove 
to warm. Now add to the flour in bread 
pan a small handful of salt and 2 table- 





THE GOOD COOK 


spoons good lard. Pour half the warm 
milk on the lard and stir it to melt the 
lard, then add the rising, rinsing the pail 
with the remainder of the milk. Now stir 
the flour through until quite thick and 
cover lightly with flour. Place cover on 
and set in a warm place until light, then 
mold into loaves. Let rise and bake 20 
minutes. Be sure everything used is sweet 
and kept warm in making. This bread 
never fails to rise quickly if kept warm 
and all ingredients are sweet, and good 
flour is used. Try it and you will want 
another slice.—[Mrs J. B. Brown. 


Bacon and Greens—The best pork to 
cook with turnip, or mustard greens, or 
cabbage, is medium fat. A streak of lean 
and a streak of fat is the happy medium. 
Put the greens on in boiling water and 
when they have boiled 20 minutes wash a 
piece, or square of bacon side, and put it 
in the pot. A piece of middling from four 
to six inches square will season a good- 
sized dinner pot of greens. Cook the ba- 
con and greens together not less than two 
and a half, or three hours. When done, 
drain off the liquor, put the greens on a 
flat dish, chop, or score them across with 
a knife, take the skin off the bacon, put it 
on top of the greens and dredge tiack pep- 
per over it in little heaps.—[Old Fogy. 


Iced Chocolate—Put 2 heaping teaspoons 
powdered chocolate into a double boiler, 
gradually add 1 pt hot water, cook and stir 
five minutes. Beat thoroughly and stir in 
% pt cream. When cold, fill a glass 1-3 full 
of finely chopped ice and 1 teaspoon sugar. 
Pour in the chocolate and lay on top 
whipped cream. This makes a delicious 
drink.—[Eliza Bradish. 





Orange Sponge Cake—Now that spring 
has come, and eggs, which have been for 
some weeks past a luxury, even in the coun- 
try, have once more reached the price all 
are willing to pay, a timely suggestion is 
this well-tried recipe, which has that about 
it which is old enough to be well known, 
and new enough to be novel. Break 6 eggs 
in the mixing bowl and beat them with a 
Dover egg beater two minutes. Add 3 cups 
sugar and beat five minutes, 2 cups pastry 
flour and beat two minutes, 1 cup cold wa- 
ter, in which 1 teaspoon soda and 1 of salt 
are dissolved; add the grated rind and juice 
of 1 lemon, beat one minute, then add 2 cups 
more of flour, in which is mixed 2 tea- 
spoons cream of tartar. Beat the whole 
mixture for a moment more and bake in a 
long baker sheet. The oven should be at 
a moderate heat for the first 15 or 20 min- 
utes, then the heat may be increased. The 
result will be a loaf of the most delicious 
sponge cake. That is old (no doubt Priscilla 
baked such for John Alden), but the frost- 





ing, which makes the cake a favorite, does 
not boast such ancient lineage. While the 
cake is cooling, squeeze the juice of half an 
orange into a bowl, adding a teaspoon of 
the grated rind, and to this add gradually 
powdered sugar, until the right consistency 
for frosting has been reached. Spread this 
over the cake very thinly, just a glaze. This 
cake is a general favorite; as it well de- 
serves to be. When the picnic season comes 
and you have this tried and trusty recipe 
to fall back upon, you will rejoice, and you 
will also be flattered by the number of ap- 
preciative people who will wish to sit next 
to your lunch basket.—[F. C. J. 


Pickled Shad—Cut a shad in two length- 


wise and each half into three or four pieces, 
In a porcelain lined kettle put a layer of 
shad, 2 bay leaves, % good-sized onion in 
slices, 2 slices of lemon, 6 cloves, same of 
allspice, repeat layer of shad, rest of onion, 
etc, salt and pepper to taste. Reduce 
strong cider vinegar, 2-3 vinegar, 1-3 water; 
if weak use clear. Pour in kettle only to 
cover fish, set on back of stove, heat gradu- 
ally and remain so until done, which can 
be told by inserting a fork. It must not 
be boiled; the gentle heat and vinegar cook 
it. It generally takes three hours. Take 
out the fish, put in an earthen jar, grate 
1 or 2 hard-boiled eggs, mix with liquid and 
pour Over the shad. When cold it is ready 
to serve. If the liquid is preferred jellied, 
put in while cooking the lower part of a 
calf’s leg cut in several pieces. Eels, ale- 
wives and bullheads can be pickled in the 
same way. 


Boiled Indian Pudding—Chop \ lb beef 
suet very fine, add an equal quantity of 
sugar, % teaspoon salt and 1 teaspoon each 
of cinnamon and ginger. Scald 1 pt yellow 
corn meal with sufficient boiling water to 
form a firm batter. Thin it with 1 pt sweet 
milk and let cool a little. Stir in the other 
ingredients with 1 cup flour, 4 eggs well 
beaten and 1-cup raisins. Boil in a bag or 
mold. Immerse into boiling water, and 
keep boiling continuously for three hours, 
if in a bag. (A mold will require an extra 
hour’s boiling.) Serve hot with a fruit sauce. 
This sauce is made of the juice of currants 
or raspberries. Canned fruit is also nice 
for this purpose. Use 1 qt juice, having 
mashed and strained to avoid the seeds of 
the fruit. Heat it, when add a thickening 
of a dessertspoon of flour blended with an 
equal quantity of butter. Let it boil, when 
add a little spice, a pinch of ground cloves 
or grated nutmeg. If not sweet enough 
add more sugar. A little lemon juice is also 
an improvement.—[E. M. Lucas. 





Ccokies—Take 5 cups flour, 1 of butter, 
2 of sugar, 1 of sour milk, 2 eggs and 1 tea- 
spoon saleratus.—[Grace Irene Chapin. 
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St., New York City. 





If Your Stomach 


makes life miserable, its your own fault. 
Dr. Greene, the discoverer of Dr. Greene's 
Nervura, will tell you why this is so, and 
Just exactly how to cure the whole trouble. 
This information and advice wiH cost you 
Write to Dr. Greene, 35 West 14th 
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~The Arnold Library. 


E. B, 





The town of G boasts of a fine library; 
but a young lady much interested in the 
younger children of town and districts, and 
charitably disposed, conceived the idea of 
starting a private library for the children’s 
benefit, furnishing the younger ones with 
suitable books and magazines to read. On 
a Washington’s Birthday the Arnold li- 
brary, the name she gave it, was opened to 
the children. Among‘ the books are those 
of Louise Alcott, the Elsie books; Susan 
Coolidge’s, G. A. Henty’s, Andrew Lang’s 
and many others. The library is open:every 
Tuesday afternoon. Each child may select 
his or her‘own book and keep it until read. 
From a small beginnifig in number of 
books and readers, the library has grown 
in three years three fold. It has outgrown 
the home room and now occupies.a place 
in a business block. 

The children have been much interested 
in the. study of animals and their habits, 
from the new books added to the library. 
All the books have been given by private 
parties at home and’ from abroad. The 
librarian wishes to add books of history 
and science that wilk help the children in 
their school studies. For this purpose she 
now edits once in two week a little paper 
called the Arnold Library Gazette. The 
income from this little enterprise is expect- 
ed to purchase the books needed. The 
stories and little articles for the paper are 
contributed by the children interested in 
the library. None are older. than high 
school scholars. The following clipping 
from the second issue illustrates the awak- 
ening interest: ‘ 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” the children say, 
“Our second paper’s out to-day!” 

The first one sold like red-hot cakes. 
How. glad we are to see it takes! 

And if this one does half as, well, 

Our book shelves will begin to swell.’ 


The boys and girls are the newsboys, and 
bright and active they are in selling the 
papers. In connection with the li’rary 
work two clubs: have been formed that are 
in working order,—the sewing club and the 
flower club. The sewing club teaches the 
children to sew. This winter they have 
learned to brier and feather stitch. At one 
time dolls were given them to dress. The 
dolls when dressed were put in a store on 
exhibition. Everyone who entered the store 
cast a vote for the best dressed doll. The 
child whose doll received the most votes 
had a doll for a prize. The dolls were 
given to the city hospital. The flower club 
meets in the summer only. Once in two 
weeks the children bring from field and 
garden flowers and tie them into bunches, 
to be sent into the city for the sick’ in 
hospitals and tenement houses. The sick 
at home are also remembered. 





TWO NEW. WAISTS. 


The fancy waist (at the left) is No 3804 
and the blouse (at the right) is No 3802. 
They can be had for 10 cents each of our 
Pattern Department. The size is 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. ~ 





No method is bad in the hands of a, good 
teacher, and none is d in the hands of 
a poor teacher.—[The Educational .Ex- 
change. 


Aunt Emma: Well, Mary, I-haven’t seen 
you for a long time. I hear that you have 
a little sister at your house. I-suppose she 
cries sometimes. Little Mary: Cries? Well, 
I should say she does! Why, I never- saw 
anyone that seemed to look on the dark 








side of things as she does! 







































































NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 





Have an Abiding Faith in Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. 
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After years of struggle to attain and merit public confidence, with 3 firmand’steadfast 
belief that some day others would recognize in us the truth, good faith, and honesty of 
peapees ‘which we know we possess, what a genuine satisf on it is to succeed, and to 
realize the uplifting influence of the merited confidenceof'a vast army ofour fellow beings. 
the faith in Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound greater thas is New Knglena ite 
home. Merit, and merit alone, can gain this a) a a 

ORGANIC INFLAMMATION. PAINFUL. PERIODS. 

“DeaR Mrs. PinkHAM:—I was ‘*T cannot help. but feel that it is 
troubled very badly with inflamma- | my duty to do something in regard to 
tion of the bladder, was sick in bed | recommending your wonderful medi- 
with it. I had two doctors, but they (Za. cine. I must say it 
did. me no good. A friend gave me Crewe is the grandest 
Lydia BH. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- = medicine on earth; 
hac and it helped me. I have now and have advised 
ken three bottles of it, and I am a great many suf- 
entirely cured. It is a God-send to % fering with female 
any woman, and I would recommend it 
to any one suffering as I was. I think, 
if most of the women would take 
more of your medicine instead of 
oing to the doctors, they would be 
etter off. The Compound has also ‘* My"trouble was 
cured my husband of kidney trouble.” ainful menstrua- 
M&s.. MABEL GOOKEN, ation. The suffering I endured pen 
Box 160. Mechanic Falls, Maine. | cannot describe. I was. treated by 
one of our most prominent physicians 
- NERVOUS PROSTRATION. here for five months, and found. myself 
For two’ years I suffered from | getting worse instead of better. At 
mervous prostration, the result of | the end of the fifth month he told me 
female weakness. I had leucorrhoea | he had done all he could for me, and 

very badly, and at time of menstrua- | that I had-better go to:the hospital. 
tion would be obliged to go to bed. sé My. sister advised me to try your 
Also suffered with headaches, pain | Vegetable Compound, as it cured_her 
across back, and in lower part of of backache. I did so, and took it 
abdomen. I was so discouraged. I | faithfully, and am now cured of my 
had read of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Com- trouble, and in perfect health, many 
 gaewss and concluded to give itatrial. | thanks to your medicine. I cannot: 
wrote to Mrs.-Pinkham, and received | praise it enough, and would recom- 
avery nice letter in return. I began |. mend it to all who suffer from any 

at once the use of her Vegetable .Com- 


) ry female weaknegs.” — Mrs. H. 8. BALL, 
pound and Biood ‘Purifier, and am: now 461 Orchard St., New Haven; Conn. ' 4 
feeling splendid. [I have‘no more'’pain ° aaa , a eee 


at monthly periods, can,do. my own $5000 REWARD —We have deposited: 
i * with the Nation 


work, and have.gained ten pounds. I ! 
would not be without your Vegetable City Bank of Lynn, $8600, which 
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. I tell people I wish 

I could go on the . 
% platform and lee- 
ure on it. 
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i ; i will be paid to any per 40m who'can find that: = 
Gompound. It is asplendid medicine. -the above- letters-are not genu=— ~ 
Tam verythankful for what ithasdone | | ine, or, were put before obtaining the 
for me.”—Mrs. J. W. J.; 76 Carolina wren ere (x MEDIOINS OD. 
Ave., Jamaica Plain, Mass. ‘ 





If Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound will cure these women—why not you—you 
cannot tell until you try it. If you are ill, and really want to get weli, commence its use at 
once, and do not let any drug clerk persuade you that he has something of his own 
which is better, for that is absurd. Ask him to produce the evidence we do. 


-_ 


















ADVERTISEMENTS 








WRITE FOR OUR 


WINDMILL BOOK 


We have just issued the best book ever published on 
Windmills. It is a 40-page book, with 125 pictures, written 
by the man who knows more than anyone else about 
Windmills. This man tells, in an interesting iy of the 
5,000 experiments made in developing the wind wheel, and 
the results of them. He tells the vital facts that you should 
know before buying. You cannot buy a Windmill wisely 
before you read this book. Please write for it. 








THE HISTORY OF AERMOTORS 


The writer of this book is the maker of Aermotors. He tells 
you how he started 12 years ago by spending a fortune in experi- 
ments. He tells how he eventually made a wind wheel that is 
perfect; a wheel that gets power from a zephyr; that works when 
all other wind wheels stand still. He tells how he developed the 
modern windmill. How he invented the Aermotor features, now 
covered by 55 patents. How he originated steel towers, and how’ 

. ‘4 he perfected them. How he devised the labor-saving machinery 
that makes Aermotors cheaply; that makes them cost less than any other 
windmills worth having. 

_ He tells how in 12 years he has dotted the earth with Aermotors. 
How he entered a field overcrowded with rich makers and captured over 
half the world’s trade by making a windmill with which no one could 
compete. It is an interesting tale,and honest. No man who reads it will 
buy any windmill but an Aermotor. And a man who buys without 
reading it is unfair to himself. A postal card will bring it. 


150 STYLES OF PUMPS 


We have also a book about Pumps. It tells about the best Pumps, 
and the cheapest Pumps, ever made by anybody. It tells how we have 
reduced the cost of Pumps to one-third the old prices. No other maker 
of Pumps can compete with us. 

It pictures and tells about 150 styles and sizes of Pumps. About 
Lift, Suction or Force Pumps, Three-way and Pitcher Pumps, Irrigation 
and Siphon Pumps, Stuffing Boxes and Working Heads. It includes 
every kind and style of a Pump, for hand or windmill use. It tells, too, 
why the Aermotor Interchangeable Pumps are in every respect the most 
desirable Pumps on the market. Please write for it. 


AERMOTOR COMPARY, 1233 TWELFTH ST.. GHIGAGO 


Write us for Windmill Book, Pump Book, or both. 
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